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these fascinating sound films will help you teach im- economic 
portant facts more interestingly, more effectively. 
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“VITAMIN RIVERS” 
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One picture is worth a thousand words. Each of in an intriguing way the historical, geographical, 
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Be sure to include them in your spring or sum- 

They're the dramatic film-stories of some of our mer schedule—they’re yours for the asking! And 
most popular foods and beverages. They point up they'll make a hit with your youngsters. 





“JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 

4n unusual and entertaining device helps tell the 
story of coffee from its discovery to its popular use 
today. The skillful handling of puppets adds to the 
natural interest of the story. Sound Running time 
1) minutes 
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Date film will be returned 
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Date film will be returned 
nd altern lute 
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YEWS SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE °°,°22” 


Some new samples of this much needed service 


25c—35c reprint editions for schools 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Edmond Rostand 
Brian Hooker translation 


Here's an answer to the many requests from teachers for more 
plays in 25¢ editions. This classic appears in this pocket-sized 
edition at the time when the fine Stanley Kramer motion picture, 
starring Jose Ferrer, is re-popularizing this world famous play. 


POCKET HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


fllan Nevins & Henry Steele Commager Revised Feb. 1951 


. y 
HISHOR) ; A new edition which extends the story of our country to the 
LINITED present. These 512 pages make one of the most satisfactory, 
informative, and useful books a person can have. This authorita- 
tive history is being widely translated and distributed abroad 


THE MAN WHO SOLD THE MOON 


Robert A. Heinlein 


This dean of science fiction writers has given authority, research, 
and narrative skill to his specialty, Here are four of his best 
incredible and fascinating tales about the world of the future. 
Excellent for students who are reluctant to read for pleasure. 


Use coupon below to obtain a list of 50 new titles available 
to schools in 25¢-35¢ editions. 





BIG DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS ON 25°—35° BOOKS 
FROM SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 





Discount Schedule 
3,000 or more asstd. books—17« 3,000 or more asstd. books —24¢ ea. 
2,000 to 3,000 osstd. books — 18+ 2,000 to 3,000 asstd. books—25¢ ea. 
Titles 1,000 to 2,000 asstd. books— 19% 35° Titles 1,000 to 2,000 asstd. books—26¢ eo 
200 to 1,000 asstd. books —20« 200 to 1,000 asstd. books—27¢ eo 
50 to 200 asstd. books —22: 50 to 200 asstd. books—30¢ ea 
1 to 50 asstd. books—25« 1 te 50 asstd. books—35¢ ea. 





: Scholastic Book Service, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check mm. Oo School Purchase Order 
No Mailing Charges : Total amount enclosed, figured at discounts $ 


Postage on Books Prepaid 


copies B 859 CYRANO DE BERGERAC 25¢ each 


USE COUPON ¢ é : copies ? 195 POCKET HISTORY OF U. 5S 35¢ eoch 


copies A 847 MAN WHO SOLD THE MOON 25¢ each 
Please send complete standard list of pocket-sized books 


new list of 50 tithes recently odded 
to order above titles and to get free 
Mr. Miss) Mos 


annotated and categorized lists of : 2 
over 250 titles in 25¢-35¢ edi- : ‘hoo! 
tions, recommended for school use. : Schoo! Address 
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Designed for YOU... 


OUTSTANDING TOURS 


SUMMER 1951 
SPONSORED BY SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


In Cooperation with One of America’s Foremost Travel Organizations 


ALLIED TRAVEL, INC. 


The choice is yours . . . to travel for sheer pleasure and relaxation, or to enjoy a summer 
holiday which combines restful travel and educational features with credit advantages. 
For complete details on any of the following tours, including credit or non-credit 
information, please send the coupon below. 


| Origins of New England 4 Around the Caribbean 


10-day motor coach tour of Boston, Salem, Concord, S-week air tour starting at New York and Miami, 
Lexington, Plymouth, Newport. Three-day seminar in visiting Puerto Rico (4-day university course), Virgin 
Old Sturbridge Village restoration; Deerfield, Stock- Islands, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, Cuba 
bridge, Litchfield, ending in New York 4-day university course), Miami 


Meet New Englan 
o gland Mexico 
2 ck motor circle tour f N York. Yal > 

week motor circle tour from New Yor = “ion 16-day tour exher by air or rail, including Acapulco, 
oston 


stn u , « } 
My s Marine Museum, Newport, Plymouth Cuerriuvaca, Taxco, Xochimilco, and highlights of 


and historic environs (special lectures); Maine Coast, a 
P Mexico City and environs. A “Good Neighbor” tour 
White Mountains, Vermont, the Berkshires > i 
accenting the cultural aspects of Latin America 


Ae ROME NPAT Ng PRED AEN * 


Radio and Television in Europe 
7 Major studios in England, Netherlands, Denmark, Ger The West: California, National Parks 


. 

many, Switzerland and France. Special emphasis on The cream of America’s scenic wonderland for those 
educational and cultural achievements of European wishing a really comprehensive tour within the limited 
communications systems time of 5 weeks 


ALLIED TRAVEL, INC., 
SEND COUPON TODAY $38 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


for complete information Please send me literature and further details of the tour. checked below. I am interested 


in travel for credit [] for non-credit [J please check one) 





including name of your nearest 


[) 1. Origins of New England { Around the Caribbean 
[NS fol. Travel Agent [} 2. Meet New England { Mexico 


(] 3. Radio and Television in Europe ] 6. The West: California, Natl. Parks 
with optional side-trip to Alaska 


Please send me information on [] group [] independent tours 


ot 


NAME 





POSITION 





ADDRESS. a 
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By Agnes V. McCarroll 
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‘Quebec visitors see the city on the 
open-air trolley—called ‘The Brass Bed”’ 


Josephs Academy. tre 
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vf r services. The little boy nd friendships of 

ved truant f three understood that quite as well summer school life 

and joined half mill ther pil as the older ones. Even before they took 
grims at the famous shrine of Ste. Anne my proffered cookies and candy, they 


de Beaupré. The season closed with an respectfully asked their mother's per 





pe 


COME , TO 


-- AT HOME TO THE WORLD 


Seeing Britain this Great Year is like turning 
the pages of a fascinating new book. Never in man’s 
memory have we had so much to show... 
different, exciting, new! Here you'll sense an air of zest, 
and vitality, as wheels turn and men work to enrich 


our lives and strengthen our freedoms. 


And yet the Ancient Charm of story-book Britain 
flourishes still... the haunts of Pickwick, King Arthur, 
Robin Hood ... the battlements and pageantry . . . the beckoning lanes... 


the peaceful village and its inn—all ideal for rest and recreation. 


See what Britain Brings the world in music, theatre, ballet, the arts and 
architecture—all presented as never before throughout the entire country in this 
FESTIVAL YEAR. Roam a countryside made beautiful 
by the loving fellowship of man and nature. 
Best of all, come this year on a purposeful quest: 
to meet and really know a friendly and appreciative 
people, and a country’s character. You'll feel at home 
more quickly .. . for here, in language, culture, and 


custom, America’s roots grow deep, and we are proud of it! 


4 >. 
* sie as a ZA 
“cet 


“SN Ante ants 








Put Britain First on your European 
itinerary. We're only overnight by air, 
or 5-9 days by sea . . . served by more 
ships and planes than any European 
land. Honest values, favorable exchange, 
and special shopping privileges give you 
a welcome holiday from high prices! 








See your travel agent now 
and plan to make Britain 
your easy entrance io 
Europe. Or write for in- 
formation to British Travel 
Centre, Box 174,336 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y.17, N.Y. 


Come to know a friendly people 
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Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor 


Vocumatic Platen* 


VY you Leite ... 
eh ee 
DO YOUR POINTING 


All need for pointing with a conventional 
pointer is eliminated when you put the new 
Beseler VU-LYTE Opaque Projector to work 


for you 


When delivering your talk, you do not even 
have to stand near the screen. You can actu 
ally operate the projector yourself and, with- 
out leavine the instrument, indicate accurately 
any detail of your illustration material by 
simply turning a knob 


The knob, conveniently located near the 
front of the VU-LYTE, controls the Beseler 
POINTEX PROJECTION POINTER, a 
built-in device which throws a lighted arrow 
onto any part of the screen, and just exactly 
where you want it 


Pointing out” details in this way proves 
extremely easy and convenient for the lecturer 
or demonstrator, since projected material is 
seen at all times in proper perspective—and 
not distorted, as when a speaker is obliged to 
stand close to the image 


The POINTEX PROJECTION POINTER 
is but one of the valuable Beseler innovations 
and refinements which put the VU-LYTE at 
“the head of the class"—make it the most 


samme OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


modern and versatile visual teaching tool 
available. Many other outstanding VU-LYTE 
features team to help you get top-notch re- 
sults with maximum ease and economy of 
operation. For example 


1, YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in o partially- 
lighted room. Total darkness is mot necessary in 
order to obtain clear, sharp images and brillient 
colors—because VU-LYTE provides extra 
illumination 


2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy 
through smoothly, without light flashes, by means 
of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC® metal belt CON- 
VEYOR. As new copy is fed in at the left side of 
the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the 
right side 


3. YOU CAN use copy “as is"—without 
mounting or inserting into holders. The unique 
Beseler VACUMATIC PLATEN® holds ali copy ob- 
solutely flat during projection. A full 6'.x11 page 
letter or @ postage stamp can be projected with 
equal ease, without curl or flutter. 


4, YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven 
surface—project on small or large screens. in 
addition, VU-LYTE is an amazingly quiet and 
cool-operating opaque projector 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated im a projector that weighs only 35 lbs, 
and is REDUCED IN PRICE, Ask for free 
demonstration of the precision-built VU-LYTE in your own 
Projection room, And for more information regarding this truly 


mew concept in opaque projection, ash for booklet ST 


CHARLES CBeaeler COMPANY 


est seer 


60 Badger Avenue, 


Newark 8, NM. 4. 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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proposed 


m (t Ss 
Interiot 


Workshop Notes 


Summer specials” 


plants, displays and 
all on the 
University of 


criticisms of pub 
lications agenda 

Utah, Salt Lake City 
plans eight workshops during the sum 
mer months widio-visual education 


education of the 


comparative education 
exceptional child 


trators « 


educational adminis 
, , 
onterence andl the alcoho 


problem and education 


Cool Summer School 
N. ¥ 


will be 
I Stuimmet Muurses tered by 
York University’s School of Education 


Adult and elementary education, guid 


Ch tutaugua 


: 
dramatics social studies 


imme 
irts and craft ourses in 
fields planne l iis 
Duff, New Y niv 
School. Washi: 


if | had 


tw weeks 
w Springs 
Several 


Dunnell 


ersity 


Square N. ¥ 


iral springs 


Airline News 
World 


1 
recently 


rican 

Air Lines 
widing for 

equipment ind urport 


Mancarnet E ar See 
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CALIFORNIA Colorado College, Colorado Springs; C 
U.S.Summer Schools © 25-A 20; dag | 
; ‘ RADAR S University of Colorado, Boulder; C; J 18- 
a: & 24; w-o-d-u-g 
Continued from page 10-1 » St olle ' > 2 University of Denver, Denver; C; J 18-A 22 
w -o-d-u-g 
e, Mont is os 2% sion, Claremon Western State College of Colorado, Gunni- 
A. = son; C; J 4-A 3; w-d-u-g 
St 
Sar : CONNECTICUT 
W )-u-g *Albertus Magnus College, New Haven; C 
liege, Fresno; ( v i-u 
Arcata New Haven State Teachers College New 
Haven; C; J 25-A 18; w-u-g 
*Saint Joseph College, West Hartford; W; u 
w-d-u-s Trinity College, Hartford; C; J 25-S 1; d 
Cc: J 11-A 30 
w-o-d- OF CONNECTICUT, Storrs 
ARIZONA . Die at , » P ” . -A 25; w-d-u-g. See page 48-T 
University, New Haven; C; J 19-S 7 
28-A 17, diM)-u-g 
24 
College of the University of DELAWARE 
Santa Barbara; C; J 19-A 12; u University of Delaware. Newark: C; J ll- 
Iniversity, Palo Alto; C; J 21-S 1 A Ww: w-d-u-g 


f California, Berkeley: C; w-d DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
: , anasie c American University, Washington; C; J 18 
wre ; pepo ct ates Ju 27; Institute on the Position of the US 
"“Galiteesin” Geame tiie n World Affairs 
. ae airs —— Catholic University of America, Washington 
( Ju 2-A 11; w-o-d(W)-u-g 
ersity of Redlands, Redland Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washing 
A 31: w-d-u-g can: W: w 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR *Howard University Washington Cc w 
NIA, Los Angeles; C; J 25-A 31; w-o-d-u-g d-u-g 
See page 52-1 Washington Missionary College Tacoma 
ttier College, W ttier > J i8-A 24 Park: ¢ J 11-A 16; d-u 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington; C 
J 25-A 3; u 


ARKANSAS 
°*A & 


COLORADO 

Adams State College, Alamosa; ( 
w-d-u 

COLORADO A & M COLLEGE, Fort Collins 
C: J 18-A 10; w-d-u-g. See page 50-T Continued on page 


LOANS ENTIRELY 
BY MAIL! 


I'd like to get a loan,” a teacher told us recently. “But school work 
keeps me so busy, I just can’t find the time to visit you.” 

If that’s your problem, you'll be pleased to learn you can get a loan 
from Pewonal without taking the time to visit our office. Here is all 
you need do: 

1. Send coupon to Abrsenal office nearest you. 

2. Fill out and return the simplified application form which will be 

sent to you, 

3. Upon approval—usually a day or so—you will receive check and 

payment book through the mails. 

4. You may make your monthly payment by mail, also 
NO OUTSIDERS INVOLVED Even though you're a stranger to us, 
you can get the loan on your own at Personal. We've been serving your 
profession for over 35 years so we know teachers are sound, reliable 


people. 

LOANS MADE YOUR WAY! Wherever possible, the details of your D> | 

loan will be arranged your way. For example, you select the most con- Mail this y upon to your nearest Rasonal office! 

venient payment date and amount. And you have the privilege of 

repaying your loan in full at any time. : : ; 
Don't borrow unnecessarily. However, if a loan will serve a con- Please send me your simplified MAIL LOAN applica- 

structive purpose—like taking care of medical or dental work, paying tion form. I should like to borrow $ 

leftover bills, repairing car or home—use your good name to get the 

cash at 

SEND COUPON, PHONE, OR COME IN 

For a loan by mail, send coupon. If you're 

in a hurry, phone the nearest Poxsonal office 

and a one-trip loan will be arranged. Or, if 

you're in the neighborhood, come in. 


FLORIDA 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach 
w-d-u 
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Name 
Address 


City Zone 


TM = 
cas Comers PHAT LIKES FO SAV VED Consult your local phone directory for the Pexsonal 
FINANCE CO. oMce in your neighborhood 


in en ao en ee enanenanenanenananenan 














How much does a \ HOMEROOM 313 
HAWAIIAN VACATION ach 


Noon-time Activities 


posters seven ft 


really cost? | swooping throug os 


on UNITED AIR LINES 
round trip is only $288) and 
"'nackaged”’ vacations cost as little as $322"! 


you ve alwoys wanted is now within reach; a 
Hawai osts only a little more thar you d normally 


w and United offers economica!l 
ns tasting from 10 to 23 days 


slands as well as Honolulu 


We packaged 


and some include 


» there, you may want to further your teaching 
reased in me by taking courses at the 
Surprisingly economica ving a ) 10 
start planning now to spend this coming 
ni, where yo an enjoy a wonderft vaca- 
redits at the same time, at w st! 


alifornia, plus federal tax 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Ave., Chicago 38, Ill 


ay 


AIR LINES 
The Nation's No. 1 Coast-to-Coast Airline 





In the control room at WSHS 


&' WANHAKA High School is setting 
& its own pattern for high school ra 


lio. It has a head start on many less 
fortunate 


It has its 


Floral 


schools of comparable size 
own FM radio station—WSHS 
Park Island. WSHS 
bow to the air waves fou 
0. So did the Sew inhaka High 
0] R i lio Guild 

The Guild Ss cre 
sored clubs in the 
for the most part 
had 
vear of classroom radio work 
i tew 


Long 


of 55 faculty-spon 
school. Its members 
ire drawn 


lents who have 


from stu 
it least one regular 
although 
ther students 
strated a flair for 


to squeeze 


who have demon 


radio and have not 


been able in the radio elec 
tive, have been accepted for member 
The guild takes an active and im 
portant part in the activities of WSHS 

When the first the 
uir, students taking radio courses ap 
pealed to station director Worthington 
They radio club 
They wanted a part in station activities 
Director The Guild 
operates under the 
faculty 


ship 


Station went on 


(,regory wanted a 


Gregory agreed 
born. It 
guidance of its 


Wils Borkhuis 


was now 


own advisor, 
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H.S. Radio Station Four Years Old 


On the Air? 


These 
for their 
FM 


lines to 


lucky 


province a 


I he \ h id 
250-watt 


remote 


students were 
working 
station with 


two studios 


gym widitorium, and 
an R¢ 


tables; a 


THUsic 


room A console with twin turn 


variety of mikes; a dise re 
high fidelity 


Since the station began operations, ex 


corder; a tape recorder 


cellent script and music libraries have 
been developed 

The Guild is 
ot high 
The 20 


Ww eek 


in many ways, typical 


school extra-curricular clubs 


members meet every other 


pay a small sum in dues, elect 


officers induct new members discuss 


past achievements, plan future activi 
ties, hear the reports of standing com 
It’s these committees that make 
and the 
Guild 


expect to 


mittees 
the 
the 


ones 


distinction—in 
There the 
find—ordinary 
common or garden-variety club commit 
public ity 
audition 


difference 
Sewanhaka 
you'd 


are 


tees membership finance 
And there are the others 


duction, research 


pro 
committees that real 
lv function in the realm assigned 

WSHS 


schedules a number of live shows each 


Take the audition committee 


week. Each prospective program or pro 
gram series in this category must be 
evaluated. The committee 
hears, judges, recommends. In addition, 
it handles the job of spot-checking 
shows on the air 


audition 


The production committee is equally 


active, Its job is the preparation and 
production of original plays and _ skits 
for many of the live programs 

The research committee has a double 
responsibility. Members go over new 
scripts and recommend those that seem 
worthy of being added to the library 
Furthermore, they seek out material 
needed by any production group pre 
paring a program and so provide the 
group with material to build on. 

There are few laggards in the Sewan 
haka Guild. Most recently this group 
presented a play—Confession. They de 
veloped an excellent personal interview 
program with Ed Herlihy of network 
radio and They have built 
up their treasury by handling a booth at 
the school bazaar. And they have been 
continuously efficient and diligent 
watchdogs of the standards for the sta 
tion’s live shows 

Yes, lucky 
for they have their own station to work 
with and for. But the patterns of work 
and responsibility built at Sewanhaka 
high 


television 


they're these students 


recommend themselves to 
school radio guild. 


There are other patterns and other 


any 


pioneers in other kinds of high school 
set-ups, both classroom and extra-cur 
ricular. If you've been attacking radio 
guild development from different an 
gles, write us about them. 


Nancy FAULKNER 





H.S. Radio Workshop 


Reports from NSRG members turn 
up interesting data about workshop ac 
We'll short 
i full analysis and digest of 
date. Meantime, 
short-short 


tivities all over the country 
ly have 


reports received to 


here are some SUCCESS 
stories 

In St. Louis, Mo., students of River- 
view Gardens High School, under the 
idult leadership of Elmer H. Wagner, 
radio-visual director, wanted a station 
# their own. The school had a radio 
workshop class and a radio club made 
up largely of class members. These stu- 
dents built all equipment except micro- 
phones for a “campus” station. They 
own and operate KRG, which is theirs 
in a very special sense since they made 
it with their hands and brains. The sta- 


tion has been in operation two years 
at work “mod 
ernizing” their control room. 

The Diocese Radio School of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is made up of 150 students 
from 51 high schools. Students take 
three classes—radio technique, radio 
writing, and radio acting. They do their 
recording, using both disc 
After three years of limited oper 


Workshoppers are now 


own and 
tape 
ation the school has bought a recording 
studio and is setting up its own work- 
shop for out-of-school activities. 

The Radio Guild of Proctor High 
School, Utica, New York, has worked 
out a different kind of radio activity for 
its members. They undertake no regular 
schedule of community broadcasts, 
though members of the Guild, as indi- 
viduals, participate from time to time 
in WIBX’s dramatic show called Youth 
Presents. 

The main Guild activities are two- 


fold. They take part in broadcasts of 
school-of-the-air programs 
elementary classrooms; and they inter 
pret school extra-curricular activities in 
scripts which they prepare and produce 
for the school using the PA system 


beamed to 


Book Notes 

A third and revised edition of the 
popular Handbook of Broadcasting, by 
Waldo Abbot (N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 
1950) is now available 

The Merlin Press of New York City 
announces publication of a television 
anthology, The Best Television Plays of 
the Year, edited by William 1. Kauf 
man. Probably the first collection of 
television “bests.” 

Coming soon from J. B. Lippincott 
Co. is Television Story, by the well 
known writer of popular stories on oc- 
cupations, John J. Floherty. Promises to 
be good reading and guidance material. 








Whats Right 
with the Schools? 


nm leveled By C. C. TRILLINGHAM 
thing net 
GSICENESS 

py American idealism. In the present 

trugvle against the scourge of commu 


wv United States represents the 
bulwark and hope of Wester: 
lization. In ever 


f educatior 


making 
oe Aanarl sci j ind econor ypment 
the 


freedom am 


} ements 
lefense t the 
lumn will find 


+} 
vceedingly 


i many other states in 
it it has demonstrated its 


tter different kinds of tra 


j j videly lifferent me 


’ 
iritten large ly 


untry. It was written 
Dr. C. C. Trillingl 


1 
rie we 


ncome , 
DEBAKER i h ildren 


derstood 


science 


| 
all th 


Chur bovs 


strated wy o American princi 
r} 


highest way that anv human 


ples in the 
in express his ¢ ition, by offering 
, 


scientific their lives te ten uur way of lite 


financial re American education can take just pride 

and mar in the record of our armed forces in the 

ogentnam age ind last conflict—they did not mutiny of 
whole lesert in the face of the enemy, but to 


r 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
L 


hich such 1 degree not equalled by the youth of 


re ‘ pen anv other nation on earth, showed their 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE American standards of living, with grit, determination, and loyalty in the 
California near the forefront, have be face of overwhelming odds, and they 

Corporation come the highest in human history. The are doing it again today in Korea. Who 

world was saved from the scourge of can question the job of the public 
Hitlerism by American industrial out schools in building character, determi 
put and technologic al genius, backed nation, persistence against great odds 








loyalty to country? The schools have 
demonstrated over and over that they 


are the greatest single agency for the | 


development of good American citizen- 
ship ° 

In spite of these and other achieve- 
ments, the schools must constantly eval 
uate and improve their programs to the 
end that all youngsters may be properly 
equipped to live and to serve in today’s 
world 


School News 
Broadcast 


“} EPORT to Parents,” a weekly 15 

minute broadcast, alerts Stam- 
ford, Conn listeners to local school 
evel ypments ind the world of educa 
tion in general 

These programs, heard over WST¢ 
ind WSTC-FM Thursday at seven p.m 
feature Reginald Neuwein, superinten 
lent of schools; Sidney P. Marland 
Darien superintendent of schools, and 
two parent-teacher groups: The Citi 
zens School League and the Stamford 
Parent-Teachers Association 

Response to special programs and 
public service announcements during 
National Education Week last fall indi 
cated that listeners wanted more news 
ibout their schools. “Re port to Parents 
vas a natural outgrowth 

Popics « wered on the weekly broad 

' } 


from school pre} 


parations for 


lef 


fense to career forums for high 


1) students. Talks. interviews. round 
1; 


discussions, forums, and occasion 


] 


dramati presentations are sched 
School officials acclaim the series as 
i valuable aid in public information 
Parent-teacher groups are enthusiastic 
Listeners have gained a better under 
nding of parent-te icher co yperation 
parent-te icher orgamzation mem 
ve increased 

for Planting,” 30 air minutes 
ws will serve i sir ilar 

nid. West region. St 
Mar 4 trom 58:50 to 9 
S'ation WLW will tea 
13-week series. Problems 
nentary school situations 
t listeners with today's pul 
mcdcast from Cincinnati 
l ich Ohio, Kentucky 
Virginia, and parts of 


Michigan and Illinois 


dissertation 
re int tor littl bow 5 to 
ease is called Maultese cats 
s reckanized by how quiet 
their purrs } ind these is named Purr 
sian cat The cats that has very bad 


1 
tempers 1s illed Angorie cats. I don't 


Sone ee) OO Gane ene 



































than ever before in history! 





Association OF American Rarroaps 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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Teaching Aids for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN Sentences for Paper Squares == treasured 
1. School lasts until 16 o'clocl ees” ; 

Lapland (pp. 8, 9, 10) 2. Most of the girls wear a goro teacher draws = g 0 Nr 
Living in Finnish Lapland 1. My father works south of R a : a - ner ae eige pera 

(pp. 6, 7) niemi stampin hace stalk aeliios Saueitiee deal an 
American Folklore—Swamp Fox rs of ag alge oo plore the cultural resources of the 

(p. 46) 
Are U. S. Roads Wearing Out? fy mame es in summer ones myc age “Hse 

(p 45) lu e ’ | ‘ oe Ce ~ snown 


I ss might like 


unking of the class 


Aims for the Pupil pret _ 
MT At thi 


I 


Writing 
Peacner: W 


+} 
’ r 


LAPLAND 
Procedure 


rent 

tell 

actice u tory-tell- 

tried on the family 

dinner table or on 

Conversation Party get to work on the 
guice as s n writing of mn report. Your readers 

he theme of hon will t J : general idea of the 
indmade pottery ’ 7. ) re describing, so you should 

sticks, afghans id give them a brief summing up of its 

ls, pictures, etc int contents. Parts of the author's work 

aT 


nection between stand out like mountains rising 








LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: March 14 


Theme Article: Building a 
Israel), film-text article 
Special Feature: The Queen Eliza 

beth, Floating City 
Bellboy on the Elizabeth 
Folklore: Big Foot 


Nation 


American Wal 


March 21 


Special Issue: Opportunity ( nlimited 

the story of 
of doing things has brought 
standard of 


known 


how the American 
way 
us the highest 


the world 


living 


has ever 











ibove a] ll want vou 


to tell about 


+} } } 


} 
ese ngn pout you should 


select and write ibout certain things 


, 
vhich, in your give an inter 


book 


} 


opinion 


esting pre-view of the Perhaps 


vou will want to mention characters and 
places which appear in the stories. Be 
title 
name, publishing company, and date of 
publication. If the book is illustrated, 


Say SO 


sure to state correctly the author's 


Swamp Fox 
in folklore and folk 


social studies teach 


There is history 
The 
er and the teacher of English will find 
in the Junior Scholastic series of Amer- 


lore in history 


ican tales a supply of materials related 
to the curriculum. This week's story 
deals with a Revolutionary War theme 
Junior Scholastic the 
Folklore map 
from Living in Our a History 
for Young Quillen and 
Krug published by Scott 
and Company. See the 
book which appears on the 


ids pages for February 14 


draw n 
} 


and 


has upon 


American Legends 
America 
Citizens, by 
Foresman 

of this 
teac hing 
1951 


review 


Are U. S. Roads Wearing Out? 


After a discussion of this article 
their 
port on the condition of roads in and 


‘ lass 


members could prepare own re 


near their city or town. Each member 
might volunteer to report on a particu- 
lar section of town. Reports should in 
built 
whether 


any work has been done on it recently; 


clude: when the road was who 


is responsible for its upkeep 


the road’s general condition in terms of 


surface, width, grades, shoulders, etc 
whether many accidents take place on 


it and if so what causes them 


Science Projects 


1. After reading the description of 


subpolar and polar regions in this 


week's theme article, part of the class 
might be assigned to demonstrate the 
relative positions of the earth and sun 
which lead to periods of constant day, 
night, and twilight. A strong, concen- 
trated light should be used for the sun. 
Globes other 
mav be used for the sun and earth 
the blackboard would 
add to comprehension 

the other 
members of the class might demonstrate 
the partial eclipse of the sun taking 
March See 
pages In both demonstrations 
should be the 
sizes of the earth and moon, and 
on the distance thev lie from each other 


QUICK QUIZ § 


Ten Questions for o Five-minute Quiz 


l. The the 
marks the what 

Winter 
2. Name the 


“ ho 


round objects 
Dia- 


also 


balls, or 
grams on 


Using same methods, 


plac € last week's news 
tacts 
presented on relative 


sun 


shortest dav of veal 


beginning of season? 


two main groups ot 


people live n lands 


Lapps and Eskimos 
3. What animal provides food, cloth 
ing, and transportation for the nomads 
of northern Scandinavia? (The rein- 


deer } 


subpolar 
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4. What tiny rodents live together in 
enormous families and often drown in 
their search for food? (Lemmings) 

5. What was the real name of 
Swamp Fox? (Francis Marion) 

6. In what war did Swamp 
fight? (Revolutionary War) 

7. About how many miles of roads 
are there in the U. S.? (Three and a 
half million) 

8. The world’s largest census is go- 
ing on in what country? (India) 

9. The U. S. is considering a plan to 
get tannin what kind of dead 
trees? (Chestnut trees) 

10. What is the name of the huge 
machine that smashes atoms? (Cyclo 


Fox 


from 


tron) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 55 


ACROSS 1-do 4-cages 6-had; 
7-north ll-ewe 12-were; 13-die; 14-me; 
16-M.D.; 17-tea; 18-hunts; 20-sun; 21-shred; 
25-Ste., 26-yore; 27-tie; 28-N.D 

DOWN l-dog; 2-oxen; 3-fade; 4-caw; 
5-sow; 6-he; 8-red; 9-trim; 10-heed; 14-men; 
15-eats; 17-tune; 18-hut; 19-shy; 20-S.S.; 22- 
rot; 23-Erin; 24-deed 


3-fox 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 50 
1. LIVING WITH THE LAPPS: 1-0; 2-0; 
3-M; 4-O; 5-M:; 6-M; 7-M; 8-O 
2. HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS: i-many 
old ones have been taken over by the 
Army; 2-bus fares; 3-cars travel in fewer 


lanes 
2-g; 3-f; 4c; 


3. NEWS MATCHES 

h 

4. A MAP TO GUIDE YOU: North Pole; 
Lapland; rises; sets; twilight; waters 


l-a; 
5- 





Scholastic Tour C to Southern Europe offers luxuries of $$. Atlantic. 


Scholastic Tours to Europe 


ROSPECTS for travel in Europe this 
summer become more rosy by the 
week. We have news for those of you 


Scholastic Tours an 
nounced earlier. (Tour A. England, 
Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way; Tour B. France, Switzerland, Ger 
many, Netherlands, England; Tour C. 
Italy, Austria, Switzerland, France. See 
January and February Scholastic 
Teacher monthly.) 

First, the cost: All-expense charge of 
the seven-weeks’ Tours in four to five 
countries will be $998. 

Second, ships: We will use the Amer- 
ica, Georgic, Atlantic, and possibly, the 
Queens. Georgic, a one-class ship, 
serves Australia in wintertime, plies the 
Atlantic in summer under Cunard man- 
agement. Atlantic is the former Matso- 


interested in 


nia; used to ply between San Francisco 
and Hawaii. America is the U. S. Lines’ 
pride. 

Third, sailings: We have space for 
two tour groups on the Georgic, sailing 
June 1. There are many advantages in 
going to Europe early if you can get 
away by this date. Atlantic sails June 7 
for Naples (Tour C). We also have 
space on the America, which sails June 
28. 

Fourth, Tour program details: Our 
folder with day-to-day itinerary details 
is now ready. For a free copy, write 
United States Travel Agency, 807 15th 
St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Maximum number accepted for each 
Scholastic Tour is 35. Applications will 
be accepted in order of receipt. Act 
without delay. 








(Pictorial insert in center of this issue) 


4 Lesson Plan for 


“WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER” 





Note to Teachers ; 
’ 5, clot . Classroom Sets Free 


Would vou or other teachers in 


your building like idditional cop 


ies of the M“ onder Book of Rubhe rr? 
Student Activities You don't have to be a subscriber 


7 
Junior High na , to Scholastic Magazines to get as 

Stud many cop as you can profitably 
ise in uur classes. It is free in 
classroom quantities Send post al 
card to Don Layman, Scholastic 
Magazines, 7 East 12th St., New 


York 3, N. Y 


ipped row 


ship nent to 











mix include the following: caoutchouc, vul 
rubber nize macintosh iccelerator latex 


ind butadiene 
For senior high school students 


1. Organize a cooperative classroom 
project to write The Story of Rubber 
Divide the story of rubber into chap 
ters and issign committees to write 
one hapter Use the Wonder Book of 
Rubber for help. Students with art 
ibility can illustrate the book 

2. Have students write a skit telling 

of rubber. The men who 
part in the story of rubber 
uppear” and tell what they did 


narrator can introduce them and 


m and unifv the t Include 


} 


ypher Columbus ’ Priest 


M t ung Sous ‘s " harles Goodyear, Dr * Good 
snvanen ‘ on » . ; t Sir Henry Wickham 


Discussion Questions 
1 Wher 


For more Scholastic 
Teacher see page 29-T 
Vital in peace and war, rubber (man-made) is produced at this Government-owned 
plant in Port Neches, Tex. operated by the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
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ight 


“The ¢ lay’ C the thing— 


.. Snaps make @ one"? 


sna the act. 
give in in the cast st wants 1" . ytime — 


n hit. pangs chots 2 cinch an 
: = into 0 longs make to anaes eS ster 4, NN. 
“Today's flash cam Kodak agape 


re. Ea stman 


ak Film (1 gets he PO 


n the familiar Y 


Its the film i 


Get your free copy of 


‘“‘it's A Snap” 


Kodak's famous book designed for 
High School and College people. 
Write to: John VanGuilder, Room 
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More Women than Men, 
Census Bureau Reports 


For the first time in our history 
there are more women than men in 
the United States, reports the Census 
Bureau. It is studying figures of the 
1950 U.S. census. 

For every 1,000 women in the 
U. S. there are now 981 men. The 
1940 census reports showed 1,007 
men to every 1,000 women. 

Among.the different age groups in 
our population, old people and chil- 
dren grew most in number. 

The number of children under 10 
has risen to 29,565,000 since 1940; 
this is a gain of about 40 per cent 
The number of grownups 65 and 
over has risen to 12,322,060; this is a 
gain of 36 per cent. 

During the past 10 years the num- 
ber of students has also increased. In 
1950 there were 28,400,000 students 
between the ages of five and 25. In 
1940 there were 26,800,000. 


Mud Slows U.N. Advance 
As Snows Melt in Korea 


South Korean battlefields, drenched 
by heavy rains, are covered with 
mud and thawing snows 

The deep slime has slowed down 
U.N. forces and their tanks, trucks, 
heavy guns, and jeeps 

Nearly all the heavy fighting is 
taking place along a muddy 60-mile 
front between the west coast and the 
central mountains 

As we go to press, U.N. forces are 
chasing North Koreans in east cen- 
tral Korea 

In west central Korea, Chinese 
Communists are putting up a stiff 
fight and have slowed the U.N. at- 
tack. This attack, called “Operation 
Killer,” has destroyed large amounts 
of enemy war equipment and many 
thousands of troops 

Since the war began last - 
more than 624,000 Communists have 
been killed or wounded, reports the 
U.S. Army. It adds that more than 
250,000 U.S. troops. are now in 
Korea. 

From Communist China comes a 
report which may have a strong 


bearing on the war. Communist lead- 
ers admit many Chinese are revolt- 
ing against the government. This 
may mean the Chinese are trying to 
overthrow the Communist govern- 
ment. 

So far during the revolt thousands 
of Communist soldiers and officials 
have been killed. The government 
has ordered all people put to death 
who oppose Communist leaders. 


New Amendment Limits 
Time President May Serve 


The United States Constitution 
has been amended for the twenty- 
second time. 

The new amendment has to do 
with the length of time a person may 
be President of the United States. 
Here is what the amendment says: 

1. A President may serve only two 
elected terms. 

2. A man who serves up to two 
years of another President's term 
may be elected to serve two terms. 

3. A man who serves more than 
two years of another President's 
term may only be elected for one 
term 

The amendment does not affect 
the President in office when the 
amendment was passed. This means 
that President Truman could run for 
election again in 1952. 

Mr. Truman was elected Vice- 
President in 1944. He became Presi- 
dent when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
died on April 12, 1945. In 1948 Mr. 
Truman was elected President. 

The only U. S. President who 
served more than two terms was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He 
elected four times. 


PASSING AN AMENDMENT 


was 


An amendment tothe Constitution 
must be approved by at least two 
thirds of the Senate and at least two 
thirds of the House. Then the 
amendment is sent to the states. If it 
is approved by 36 states within seven 
years, it goes into effect. 

This amendment went to the states 
in 1947, On February 26, 1951, Ne- 
vada became the thirty-sixth state to 
approve it. 











LIE DETECTOR 


Stalin 











first 


speec h in two years. The speec h said 


recently made his 


nothing new. But it is important be 
Stalin said it. He 
dictator of Russia 


cause is absolute 
Whatever he says 
is law in Russia, in its captive coun 
tries, and to Communists through 
out the world 

First of all, Stalin's speech attacked 
the United States and Britain. Stalin 
ilso said the Korean War “can only 
end in a defeat” for the U. N 
they 


(China's terms 


torces 
unless accept Communist 
Russia had dis 
the Western world 
attack Russia. He 
Said war can be avoided, but if it 
Starts it will be the fault of the 
A’nited States, Britain, and 

\ reply was made to Stalin's speec h 
by the British government Slowly 
And said the British 
overnment, it forced to 
:. lieve Hussia ‘aim is to undermine 
Rhee incl ym ndence of the free nations 
ot Western Europe 

Britain 


piritive d 


¢ Stalin claimed 
armed, he said 


was rearming to 


Fr nce 


unwillingly 


has been 


said Russia had not dis 
Russia is busily arming itself 
Russia has 
5,000 tanks 


| irgest sub 


Mri nations 
175 armed divisions 

20.000 aircraft, and the 
feet in the 


Kritain went on to 


its captive 


world 
list things Rus 
1945 which have 


He re are 


Tia itee 


sia has done sine 


broke mn 


ome of these things 


treaty promises 


l. Russia helped small groups ot 


‘ ommunists fo seize power In all 


Kastern Europe Russia was sup 


posed to help uphold the democrati« 


rights of peoples in these countries. 
2. Russia directed and helped 
Greek rebels in their attempts to 
overthrow 
ernment 

3. Since June, 1945, Russia has 
tried to stir up trouble in Yugoslavia 
because Yugoslavia refused to take 
orders from Russia 


the elected Greek gov- 


4. Russia has sealed off its zone of 
Germany, tried to prevent the recov 
ery of the other zones, tried to force 
the U. S., Britain 
Berlin 

5. Russia refused to take part in 
the Marshall Plan 
to keep Western Europe from recov 
ering from World War Il damage 
bloc ked 
action in the United Nations. It has 
take agencies 
which help other nations 


and France out of 
Russia has tried 


6. Rassia has continually 


refused to part in 
Russia has cut off its people, 
and those of captive countries, from 
the outside world. It keeps true facts 
from them and fills them with hatred 
for the Western nations 
8. Russia backed the 
munists in Korea and in Indo-China 


Trucks Will Carry Mail 
On Short-haul Routes 


Uncle make a 
change in his mail delivery method 
The Post Office Department plans to 
shift “short-haul” mail 
trom trucks. “Short-haul” 


traveling than 


has Com 


Sam is gomgd to 


much of its 
trains to 
mail is mail 
200 miles 

The Post Office the 
most basic change in mail transpor- 


1911 


less 
this is 


says 


tation since That year a tiny 





Buick’s New “Dream” Convertible Shown 


Here is Buick’s new XP-300 convertible. Built only as an experiment, it has a 
300 horsepower supercharged V-8 engine designed to drive it at 150 miles 
an hour. The cor has duel four-wheel brokes. The two-possenger, single-seat 
car has a crash type instrument panel, safety belts, hydraulic controls through- 


out. ts aluminum bedy is 39.1 


inches high at cow! 


192.5 inches long 





plane made the first delivery ot air 
mail between two points in New 
York state 

For many years railroads have 
done most of the mail-carrying. But 
now, says the Post Office, we can 
save money by shifting to trucks for 
short hauls. Railroads are asking a 
95 per cent increase to cover costs of 
carrying mail 

The Post Office also likes trucks 
for short hauls because they do not 
have to follow the rigid schedule 
railroads do 

One railroad company said that 
loss of short mail routes would be “a 
serious blow” to the railroads 

Some problems in the change must 
still be solved. For example, most 
truckers don’t have the huge termi- 
nals and storage space the railroads 
do. Railroads also have post office 
cars; there mail is sorted while on 
its way 


World’s Largest Queen 
Gives Very Large Party 


The world’s largest queen recently 
gave the largest party ever held in 
the Tonga Islands. These islands lie 
in the South Pacific 

The party was in celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the little 
kingdom's treaty with Great Britain 
The islands are a protectorate* of 
Great Britain 

Hostess at the party was Queen 
Salote Tubou, 51. She is six feet, 
tall and weighs 280 
During the celebration 
suckling pigs were roasted on the 
palace grounds. Heaped nearby were 
piles of crayfish, poultry, yams, taro 
roots, bananas, watermelons 

The queen, who has ruled for 33 
years, drove along a route decorated 
with 35 arches. Her subjects crowded 
along the road to cheer her 

In a speech the queen said, “This 
treaty is an example that two na 
tions 


three inches 


pounds 


can live together in peace 
and harmony and that even a small 
community can maintain its form of 
government if it is free from the 
threat of violence.” 

The Tonga Islands have a popu 
lation of 47,000 natives. There are no 
taxes. Everyone can read and write 
Boys are given a piece of land when 
they are 16; when they die the land 
goes back to the government. The 
name of the capital, Nukualofa, 


means “Land of Love.” 





1951 Indian Census 
is Biggest in History 


The 1951 All-India Census is the 
biggest head-counting in history. It 
is also one of the cheapest. The 800,- 
000 census takers are all unpaid 
volunteers. 

The Indian census started in Feb- 
ruary. At the end of March an ap- 
proximate count will be announced. 
The official total will not be com 
pleted, however, for another nine 
months. 

The final count of India’s popula- 
tion is expected to be no less than 
350,000,000. (Latest figures on the 
U. S. population give it as 153,085,- 
000). 

If India’s population is 350,000,- 
000 that will be an increase of 10 
pér cent since 1941. And the popu- 
lation will probably go right on in- 
creasing 

The mounting population is a 
serious problem in India. It is a 
crowded land. The millions of In- 
dian farmers work their small plots 
of land with primitive methods. They 
do not produce much food. 

Lack of food is an ever-present 
India. Each year many 
people die of starvation; millions of 
others are underfed 

The census results will help In- 
dian leaders make plans for feeding 
their people. For one thing, it will 
tell them how many mouths there 
are to be fed in India 


state in 


BEST IN THE SHOW 


Ten-year-old Penny Harris, of Santa 
Ana, Calif., plants a kiss on her par- 
ents’ dog, Champion Bang Away of 
Sirrah Crest. Bang Away, a boxer, won 
the “best in the show” award at the 
annual Westminster Kennel Club Dog 
Show in New York City last month. He 
also won “best-American-bred” award. 


rere Science News 


Teen-age Atom-smasher 


Meet Robert E. Simpson, 17, a 
high school senior in Kenmore, N. Y. 
He has won a front place among 
young U. S. scientists by building 
an atom-smashing cyclotron. 

For building a half-million elec- 
tron-volt cyclotron and for the essay 
he wrote describing its construction, 
Robert was picked as one of the 
40 finalists in the tenth annual West- 
inghouse Science Talent Search. 

A cyclotron breaks up atoms. This 
helps scientists study the atom and 
learn more about its mysteries. 

A cyclotron also produces _iso- 
topes—atoms that give off parts of 
themselves in the form of energy. 
Isotopes are sometimes called “tracer 
atoms.” Scientists use them to learn 
more about human, 
plant life. 

For example, suppose tracer atoms 
are mixed with a drug. These atoms 
give off part of themselves and can 
be traced with a Geiger counter. 
This way scientists can tell to what 
parts of the body the drug goes. 

Robert started his project after 
his science teacher remarked that 
one day the school might be able 
to build a small cyclotron. Robert 
went ahead and studied all the litera- 


animal, and 


Robert places vacuum chamber contain- 
ing material he hopes to make radio- 
active between wire coils of cyclotron. 


ture he could find on the subject. 
Stumped by some engineering de- 
tails he wrote to the California Insti- 
tute of Technology and received a 
helpful reply. 

During the spring and summer of 
1950, Robert fashioned about 3,000 
separate pieces of steel into the 800- 
pound magnet for his machine. He 
wound about 16,000 feet of copper 
wire into coils for the magnet. 

Robert's main hobbies are fishing 
and drawing. He also likes photog- 
raphy, woodworking, and camping, 
He plans to continue his science 
studies at college. 





Use for Dead Trees 


Dead trees may play a part in 
building up our nation’s stockpile 
of much-needed materials. 

In 1904 a chestnut-tree blight hit 
the United States. By the 1930s it 
had wiped out almost every U. S. 
chestnut tree. Thousands or millions 
of these dead trees are still in U. S. 
national parks and forests. 

Our Govetnment is now consider- 
ing a plan to make use of this crop 
of dead trees. 

Chestnut trees contain tannin. We 
must have tannin for curing leather. 
In 1942, 16 factories in the U. S. 
were at work extracting tannin from 
chestnut wood. Today only eight of 
these factories are still at work. Each 
of them is producing half of what 
it produced in 1942. 

These factories have been draw- 
ing on chestnut timber from the 
Appalachian highlands, but this sup- 
ply is dwindling. No commercial 


company may take timber from na- 
tional parks and forests without per- 
mission from the Government. 

The Government is now thinking 
about granting this permission. The 
dead chestnut trees are an eyesore 
and a fire hazard. They are doing 
no one any good. But the problem 
is: How can the dead trees be taken 
from the forests without harming 
other trees or defacing* the wood- 
lands? Usually roads must be built 
to get timber out. 

At present the U. S. gets 80 per 
cent of its tannin from South Amer- 
ica and Africa. In South America 
tannin comes from the quebracho 
tree, found mostly in Argentina and 
Paraguay. In Africa tannin is found 
in the South African wattle tree. 

The U. S. Government wants to 
make sure that if our tannin supply 
lines are interrupted, the U. S. will 
not be in a bad way for its future 
supply of shoe leather. 


* Means word is defined on page 48. 








As told to inkeri Suosalmi 


By RAIL! LUMILAMMI 


LIVE in 
the Finnish province of Lapland 
Arctic 
has been completely rebuilt 
During World 


War Il every building in Rovaniemi 


Rovaniemi, « apital ot 


Our city, which lies on the 


(ire le 


n the last five years 


bombing or fire 
12 000 people liv 


vas destroved by 
Today 


there are 


and t looks 


we tell time from | to 24. One o'clock 
is in the morning, 12 o'clock is noon 
ind 24 o'clock is midnight 

On some days, when we have do- 


mestic economy, school lasts until 


16 o clock 


The other courses | take are his 
tory, religion, geography, chemistry, 


natural Finnish, German 


Swedish 


science 
and mathematics 

After school I go home for supper 
1S. We 


have meat and vegetable soup and 


and we eat about usually 
wheat pancakes with strawberry jam 


Sometimes we have potatoes and 


reindeer meat. Reindeer meat has a 
special taste all its own but it is 


. mnething like roast heet 


FATHER IS FOREST WORKER 


\fter supper 
ind then I like 


yomework 
From time 
Most of 


from the 


to read 
go to the novies 
novies we set cute 
but we also se ome trom 
Britain Italy, and 
Finland 


hers 0 


I ranee 


ourse 


Cerma 


| have no brot sisters. Miv 


father works in the pine forests south 
t Kovaniemi sta np 


that he 


ng trees. Stamp 
narks trees that 
Our 


nany laws 


mg means 


, 
the lumbermen may cut down 


vovernment has passed 


to protect the forests 


Mother is a publi 


here in Rovaniemi 


Most ! 


i } 
4 skirt and hlouse vorTo 


if the girls at my school wear 


“ hic h Is 


rack ” cotton oF i in summer 


In winter we wear woolen clothes 


ind, when the thermometer is really 
wear ski trousers 


1 
have seveTail days 


go skiing We 


our skin gets 


low, we 
Each winter we 
% vacation to have 


great fun and browned 


by the sun 


We also 


Easter and Christmas 


, 


and wind 
have school holidays at 
lasting about 
wr 3 weeks 

On New Years 
tom in Finnish Lapland to try for 
telling. Ws 
fire, and then pour the melted tin 
dish of The tin 
hardens the minute it hits the water 
take it out, hold it against 
1 light, and look at its shadow on the 


Day t S$ a cus 


' 
tune melt tin over a hot 


into a cold water 


Then we 


' 


wall. The shape of the shadow may 





Raili Lumilommi is 14 
something that happen 
coming year 

rv summer holidays are very 
pleasant The temperature sometimes 
goes up to 70 degrees, but is usually 
around 60 
swimming ana I go swimming sev 
eral times a day 


My nameday 
mm June 13. Each day on the Finnish 


This is warm enough for 


1 
nm the river 
comes in summer 


calendar has a name. June 13 is 
that day my 
party 


I hav e 


named Rail so on 
mother 
On March 22, my 
a birthday party 

I would like 
from boys and girls in the United 
States. But I cannot answer in Eng- 
lish. My Maakuntakatu 


4. Rovaniemi, Finland 


4 nameday 
birthday 


vives me 


very much to hear 


address is 


By SAMULI ONNELA 


IURUNMAA, the town where I 

live, lies some 100 kilometers (62 
miles) north of the Arctic Circle. It 
is a little town with 15 houses and 
about 100 people. Everyone in our 
town knows everyone else 

Siurunmaa is near the town of 
Sodankyla 
Church and is the center of Sodan 
kyla Parish 

All of Finland is divided into par- 
In each parish there is one 
Lutheran. All the 
people who live in the parish go to 
this church 

Towns this far north of the Arctic 
Circle are far apart and small. Be- 


which has a Lutheran 


Isles 


church, usually 


tween the towns is just wilderness 





WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


There is not even a path. There are 
no roads or raifroads or airplanes 

In the wilderness between towns 
we often see wild animals roaming 
about. Sometimes they come right 
into town. Then every grown man 
gets his gun and in a group they 
drive out the wolves or bears which 
have come to hunt for food 

My Onnela, is also the 
name of our house. It means “The 
Place of Altogether 
there are nine of us in my family 
Father, Mother, and seven children 

My eldest brother, Paaro, is 
years old and he takes care of the 
farm with father. My sister Eine 
Lusa is 21 years old, and she helps 
Mother with the housekeeping and 
taking care of our cattle 

My brother Esko is 19 years old 
and he goes to high school] in Oulu 
Sakaii is 16 and he lives at home 
helping Father on our farm. My 14 
year-old brother Markus 
schoo] with me in Sodankyla 


last name 


Happiness 


a 
23 


goes to 


The youngest member of our fam 
ily is my little sister Ritna 
lam 12 

We have a central heating system 
which is unusual here. Father put in 
the wood-burning furnace only last 
year. Most people here use wood 


who Is 7 


stoves in the kitchen and fireplaces 
in the other rooms . 

We do not have electricity, but 
there is electricity in Sodankyla and 
lines may soon be run out here. 
Until then, we will keep on using our 
kerosene lamps 

Our house has four large rooms 
and a kitchen. The biggest room in 
the house is the liv ing room, a pleas- 
ant room with a pretty rug, a big 
fireplace, and comfortable furniture. 

My brother Markus and I dp not 
go to Sodankyla and back each day 
to school because the trip is too 
long. From August to May, we live 
in Sodankyla at a nice new boarding 
house. The school building is also 
new, finished just before school be- 
gan this year. 

I am studying mathematics, natu- 
ral history, geography, Finnish, and 
Swedish. I am in the first year of 
high school 

The school day begins at 9 and 
lasts until 15. We have breakfast at 
school, and lunch at the boarding 
house. Dinner is eaten about 18. 

After dinner I do my homework 
and if my studies are done early 
my friends and I go skiing. 

During the summer I farm a plot 
of ground which I have for myself 
But farming does not take up all my 
time. My friends and I like to go 
swimming. Often, too, 


we hunt 


Norwegian Embassy photo 


In summer notiadic Lapps head for ocean coast, where reindeer get salt and 
find richer pastures. This Lapp family has pitched tent near coast of Norway, 


Samuli Onnela is 12. 


plants which we identify and show 
our science teachers at school. 

Siurunmaa is too far north to do 
much farming, but in summer we 
can raise rye, oats, potatoes, hay, 
and barley, a few vegetables such as 
beets and carrots. We keep 13 cattle, 
six sheep, two horses, and 10 hens. 

A summer day goes something like 
this. At 5:30 or 6 we get up. We all 
have coffee and then go out to do 
the morning work. At 9 we have 
breakfast—bread and butter, milk, 
cold meat, sour junket, and por- 
ridge or gruel* 

After breakfast we all go back to 
our jobs around the house and farm. 
At 12 we drink coffee again; then 
back to work before dinner at 15 
For dinner we usually have meat 
soup and berries with cream, or po 
tatoes and fish. In autumn we eat 
vegetables that we've grown on the 
farm 

We usually eat again about 24. 
We call this supper, and have just 
bread and butter, sour junket and 
fish. We go to bed right after supper. 

On Saturday nights our family 
goes to the sauna, a little building 
near our house where we take a 
steam bath. In one corner of the 
house is a big pile of stones which 
we heat by building a fire on them 
When the stones are red hot we 
pour on water and this fills the room 
with steam. After soaking in the 
steam we lightly beat ourselves with 
birch branches 
with cool 


and douse ourselves 
water. It makes us feel 
very good 

I would like to receive letters from 
the U. S., though I do not know 
English very well. My address is 
Siurunmaa, Sodankyla, Finland. 


% Means word is defined on page 48. 
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Map for Junior Setelsstic by Eve Miserek 


laplend is an area which stretches across northern Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
and northwestern Russia. Lapps move freely from one country to the others 


L. i i PLA ND 


4 SHE shortest day ot the year 
marks the beginning of winter 
That day the 


shines tor 
northern U.S 


sun rises and 
hours 
In Canada the 


ull ts up and shining tor even tewer 


about nine over 


towns 


hours, for most of Canada is nearer 
the North Pole The 
to the North 


beginning of 


nearer you are 

South Pole at the 
winter, the less sun 
shine ’ mi tl wee 


On the Arctic and A 
; 1} 


here is no sunshir t all on the 


tarctic Circles 


; 


first ca i w sun doesn't 
even peep over tl I zon. Past the 
Cuircies i rer poles. the sun 


days or 
+} 
} 


next s§ 

There 5 
I ands that 
ed polar regions. Lands near or 
the Arcot and Antarctic 


called subpolar regions 


( ircles 


Subpolar regions have extremely 
cold winters with temperatures as 
low as 50 degrees below zero. With 
little sunlight, the land doesn’t warm 
up 

in summer, when the sun shines 
four without 
setting, the temperature warms up 
to 50 degrees above zero. Rarely 
for the sun's 
rays are weak in subpolar regions 


for three or months 


does it get warmer, 

The long-day of summer and the 
long-night of winter last for only a 
short part of the year in most sub- 
polar regions The rest of the time 
there is twilight. At midnight as at 
the light is dull and soft like 
a United States 


noon 
early evening in 
town 

Lack of winter sunshine is a rea 
son why the ocean waters near sub- 
polar regions are so icy 

Water changes temperature very 
slowly 

The sun's rays in summer melt the 
ice on the subpolar oceans, but the 


water stays very cold. It chills the 
winds blowing over it and over the 
subpolar lands. 

These lands are all near the ocean 
and its chilling winds. All subpolar 
regions are narrow peninsulas, small 
islands, or the coasts of big lands 
such as Antarctica or Greenland. 

It gets so cold in subp. dar regions 
that there is hardly ever rain. Cold 
air does not hold moisture, so winds 
that blow off the subpolar oceans sel- 
dom bring storm clouds with them. 
But even when a little moisture does 
collect into a storm cloud, snow or 
hail will probably fall instead of rain 
With so little rain, only the heartiest 
plants grow. 

Wild animals roam across the 
lands eating plants that grow there 
or nibbling the bark off trees. When 
the small plants are covered with 
snow, the animals get their food by 
pawing it away 


ARCTIC POPULATION 

About 500,000 people live in the 
icy, barren* subpolar lands. They 
make their living bunting, fishing, or 
keeping herds of goats, reindeer, or 
sheep. These people are mainly 
Eskimos and Lapps. The Eskimos live 
in the far north of North America— 
on the continent’s edge and islands 
off the shore; some live on the coasts 
of Greenland. The Lapps live in 
northern Scandinavia and northwest- 
ern Russia 
» No one lives in 
the South Pole. 

At one time, Eskimos and Lapps 
were nomadic.* They wandered 
about the northern lands in search 
of wild animals for food and cloth 
ing. Some captured animals, tamed 
them, and started herds. Then they 
kept moving to find new grazing 
lands for their herds. 

Today many of the Eskimos and 
Lapps have settled down. But in 
Lapland, there are several thousand 
people with herds of reindeer who 
still wander across their subpolar 
land, much as all the Eskimos and 
Lapps once did. These people are 
called Mountain Lapps. 

Nearly all the tame reindeer in 
Lapland—about 350,000—are kept by 
the Mountain Lapps. These people 
got their name because most of them 
wander in the western part of Lap- 
land where there are high, rugged 
mountains. Eastern Lapland is a 


Antarctica, near 


® Means word is defined on page 48. 





gently rolling level with 
wamps and marshes 

Reindeer are big, weigh 
more than 300 pounds and have long 
antlers that look like tree branches 
But no matter how big thev are, wild 
reindeer are shy 


plain 


some 


If you come upon 
me in a forest, the 
will run away 


chances are he 


The herds of reindeer in Lapland 


are tame. The? grow up near people 


and learn to trust them. Many Lapp 
children have reindeer as pets 

Most Lapp families live north of 
the Arctic Circle. Their land stretches 
across northern Norway 
and Finland 


Russia 


Sweden 
and into northwestern 
Lapland is an area, not a 
country 

Mountain Lapps pay no attention 
to national 
freely from 


boundaries 
Norway 


They pass 
to Sweden to 
Finland to Russia and back again. 
They are 
where they spend the 
Most of them speak Lapp, their own 


citizens of the country 


most time 
language; they usually can speak the 
language of their country, too 
Seldom do Mountain Lapps stay in 
one place very long. Usually they 
find a sheltered spot to set up camp 
and pitch their deerskin tents; three 
days later they move on T heir rein 
leer herds are always pressing on- 
ward to new grazing land, and each 
family moves on with the herd 
Reindeer eat the stubby grass 
mosses, lichens, and other plants that 


grow north of the Arctic Circle 


Reindeer are big shy animals. They provide the Lapps with 
food, clothing, skins for tents, and also with transportation. 





Mapes adapted from “Human Geography.” by White & Renner, Applieton-Century-Crofts, New York, 1948 
Black creas show subpoler regions of Antarctica (left) and of the Arctic (right). 


These plants are small and reindeer 
have big appetites. The plants are 
eaten up quickly and the reindeer 
move on to other fields. 

Nearly all the food and clothing 
that Mountain Lapps need comes 
from the reindeer 

Some reindeer are killed in winte1 
for their meat. It keeps many weeks 
in the winter temperature of 50 de 
grees below zero. Nature creates a 
huge winter “deep freeze” for the 
Lapps 
milk and cheese 
made from reindeer milk are other 


Frozen reindeer 


winter foods. Some Mountain Lapps 
also collect berries in summer and 
keep them to eat in winter with 
frozen milk 

The Mountain Lapps keep their 


reindeer in the mountains during 


‘e 


winter or herd them on the level 
plains of the east. In these places 
the reindeer paw away the snow and 
uncover moss that has grown up 
there the summer before. 

For part of the winter—perhaps 
two or three months—it is night all 
the time. Mountain Lapps keep on 
herding their reindeer and moving 
from one pasture land to another by 
the light of the stars 

In the when the snow 
Mountain Lapps head their 
Rein- 
deer, |\ke other animals, need salt in 
their diet and they drink from the 
Along the shore the deer find 
thick grass to eat 

For several months of the summer, 
the sun does not set at all and is 
just as bright at midnight as at noon. 


summer 
melts 
reindeer down to the coast. 


ocean 


Bit ee oS St om ; Rew 
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"hotes from Finnish National Travel Office 


Well protected against cold, this Lapp sits in his w 
sleigh. He leads one reindeer and is pulled by others. 








Lepps store feed in houses built high 
above snow drift level. High house 
also protects food from wild animals 


With so 


warms up to 50 degrees above zero 


much sunlight the land 
Ein this warmer weather Mountain 
not kill 
« meat would spoil before it could 
They let the reindeer 
Pare and get fat for winter. Berries 
@ots, and bark trom different kinds 
@ trees and plants ire summer foods 
f: the M ! Lapps 

When the ‘ Lapps 
a. re Nh leet ' ’ I r ' , ise 
hb les for t +4 i ipps 
War ! ring ‘loves, and 
Hroccas t ri Thick 
War ! nig prote« the 
Mount ns | eb ld 
Arct 


rein lee T bere ause 


pps do 


l be eaten 


kill 
the 
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VILLAGES IN SOUTH 
‘ e thew parents ar 1ijways on 
the Mountain Lapp 
Shildren never get a chance to go to 
School. Others leave their families 
Bnd go | 


to southern boarding schools 
Ip the summer, they 


ilies again 


move sore 


join their fam 
and help care for the 
reindeer herds 


+} 


The ages of southern Lapland 


also have health centers and trading 


centers tor the Lapps 
If a Mountain | 
can got me of these 


The | 


tew 


' 
ts sick he 
health centers 
nt has built a 
wrthern | ap 


ipp a 


mish Wovernine 


healt) 


land i 


aces SS ck l apps 
rst 
Ar ' ne centers 


Lapps wien ClO ng 


Mountain 
coffee 
ree cles 
n don't 


because hey themseives can 


and SUTIpie “) 14 is 


knives and’ axes. Some of the 
bother 
make whatever they need and get all 


their food from reindeer, other ani 


mals, and plants 
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The people who live in the south- 
ern towns and manage the trading 
centers and health centers are also 
Lapps. But they have settled down 
and live in neat little wooden homes 
They make their living hunting, fish- 
ing, or keeping small herds of rein- 
deer 

There are three different groups of 
Lapps who have settled down: Sea 
Lapps, River and Forest 
The you w here 
each of these groups lives 


Lapps 
Lapps names tell 

Sea Lapps live mostly in northern 
Norway along the coast. They make 
their living hunting seals, walruses, 
and whales. Some keep small herds 
ol sheep and goats 

The River Lapps live along the 
rivers of Lapland. They make their 
living by fishing in the summer and 
keeping small herds of reindeer The 
herds are so small that these people 
do not have to move 


about from 


pasture to pasture 


FOREST LAPPS 


Forest Lapps live in the thick for 
ests which cover the mountain slopes 
s Norway They fish 


ise sma | and work 
t} 


he torests 


h as foxe S 


Birds are 


and Sweden 


i 
, 
I 


reine eT herds 


Some hunt wild ani 


th 
wolve s and wild 


also hunte d in 


, 
mais Stic 
re ndeer 
Lapland 


her 


the 
a small rodent*® about six 
which looks much like 
Lemmings live together in 


families 


Anot common animal is 
lemming 
im hes long 
at Trhnise 
enormous Sometimes over 
a million of these tiny animals are 
together hunting for food 
Lemmings are plant-eaters, and do 
not eat other animals or bugs. Often 
they run out of food, especially when 
they've spent two or three years eat- 
ing in one Every few 


area years 


great groups of lemmings set out 


toward the ocean in search of food 
They consume every plant they come 
destroy farms in 


to and may many 


southern Scandinavia 
Farme Ts ¢ hase 
trv to kill them 


are frightened by the lemmings run- 


the lemmings and 
Cattle and reindeer 


ning across pasture lands 

After moving forward for a year 
the lemmings come to the 
On their journey 
have swum across rivers and 
streams, and even lakes. They think 
the ocean is merely another stream 
or lake. So in they dive. After a few 
miles of swimming, they drown. 


or more 
edge of the sea 
they 


The lemmings that go north to- 
ward the Arctic Ocean cross a bleak, 
barren, rolling plain called the 
tundra. It is so cold on the tundra 
that no plants grow more than three 
feet tall. All winter, harsh 
whistle across the empty plain 

Under the summer sun tundra 
melt quickly, the ground 
thaws a little, and some plants get 
enough moisture to grow. Mosses, 
butter-cups, and willows may spring 
up in the soft, marshy, ground. But 
after a few weeks, the winter snows 
return again and the tundra once 
more becomes bleak and barren. 

Wild reindeer are often seen on 
the tundra hunting for food beneath 
the snow. But the Mountain Lapps 
seldom go there. They prefer to stay 
in the southern regions of Lapland 
where there are trees, more plants, 
and slightly warmer weather. 

From the trees Mountain Lapps 
make their tent poles, build fires, 
and make sleighs. The plants grow 
thick enough to keep~the reindeer 
herds fat and healthy. By taking 
care of the the nomadic 
Lapps get their food and their cloth 
Wandering back and forth 

their cold, bare land the 
Mountain Lapps are able to provide 
what they need 


winds 


snows 


reindeer 


ing 
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A true story of how a handfui of prisoners in Java, a dying Filipino baby, 
and half of Bob Williams’ life helped in the discovery of . . . 


That Certain 
Something 


By GEORGE JARVIS 


T was on one of many warm after- 
I noons in the Philippine Islands, in the 
year 1910, that Dr> Vedder strode into 
Bob Williams’ laboratory in the Bureau 
of Science 

Dr. Vedder was an army doctor at- 
tached to the Bureau. He had with him 
an extract of bran he’d made. 

“Bob,” he said to the 25 - year -old 
chemist, “when you get a free moment, 
will you analyze this for me?” 

“What for?” Bob asked, curiously. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “I had the 
bright idea of feeding it to those sick na- 
tives—when their faces get blue and their 
legs swell.” 

“But why rice bran?” exclaimed Bob. 

“Oh, about 20 years ago a Dutch doc- 
tor, sent out to Java to try to cure beri- 
beri, found that there is a certain some- 
thing, a special food value, perhaps, in 
the bran of rice. But you can’t tell people 
that. They think rice looks better and 
tastes better with the brown covering 
rubbed off, so that’s the way they're 
bound to eat it—and the heck with their 
health.” 

“So you want me to see...” 
rupted Williams. 


inter- 


“Yes. You see, this doctor —Eijkman 
was his name, I believe—learned that 
local prisoners in two different prisons 
were all fed rice. Those in one prison 
came down with beri-beri and died like 
flies. But those in the other prison were 
hale and hearty.” 

“And the answer's in that bottle?” 
asked Williams 

“Well — partly,” answered Vedder. 
“Eijkman discovered that polished rice 
was the main diet of the diseased pris- 
oners, and that... well, you can guess 
the rest.” 

“Yes, I suppose,” said Williams. “The 
prisoners that stayed healthy were fed 
plain, brown, unpolished rice?” 

“Right! It was that certain something 


in the brown covering of the rice that 
kept those prisoners well.” 

“So, if there was some way to extract 
the good part out of the coating and 
feed that...” mused Williams. 

“That’s what I've done here—I think,” 
said Vedder. “If I could get someone to 
analyze it for me—tell me what the ac 
tive principle is in there!” 

“Who d’you think’s going to be able 
to do that?” asked Williams. “They 
wouldn't even know what they're look- 
ing for!” 

Vedder left: Later Williams picked up 
the bottle of rice extract, looked at it a 
moment, then shrugged his shoulders, 
and set it aside. 

Not long afterward Williams heard a 
timid tapping at the door. 

“Come in!” invited Williams. 

At this the door opened and a pitiful- 
looking native woman came in carrying 
a sick baby. She came up to Williams, 
pleadingly. 

“Doc-tor!” 

She held out tne baby toward him. It 
was crying a low, piteous, wheezing cry. 

“The doctor isn’t here,” said Williams 

The native woman knew hardly any 
English. All she knew was that her baby 
was sick, and the man there was sup- 
posed to be a doctor. On the other hand, 
Williams knew only a few Filipino 
words. “Bah-bye! Sah-keet! Doctor!” 
wailed the native woman. 

“Yes, I know your baby’s sick,” said 
Williams, looking at it more closely. “It’s 
blue in the face . . . its legs are swollen.” 

Hardly had he uttered these words, 
than he remembered Dr. Vedder's using 
these same words. He looked over at the 
bottle of rice extract. Then he looked 
back at the woman and her baby. 

“But I'm no doctor! I'm a chemist. I'm 
not supposed to give medicine—even if 
I knew what to give!” said Williams. But 
there’s no one else around, thought Wil- 
liams, and that baby may die if we don’t 
do something. 


Williams half pushed the woman ipto 
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a chair. He picked up the bottle of rice 
bran extract and thoughtfully moved to- 
ward the mother and her child. He gave 
the baby a spoonful of the brown syrup, 
then straightened up and waited expect- 
antly. That concentrated extract might 
work, thought Williams. Maybe Ved- 
der’s hunch is right. 

After awhile the crying ceased. He 
leaned down again quickly. He was 
afraid for a moment that the baby was 
dead! 

The mother watched his face anx- 
iously. After another moment the lines 
of tense anxiety smoothed out on Wil- 
liams’ face, and he looked down at the 
mother with a tired but reassuring smile. 
The mother’s face, at first crazed with 
fear, softened, and she smiled throu 
her tears as she clasped the baby tighter 
to her breast. 

It was the next day. Williams was 
working with a beaker over a Bunsen 
burner. He was stirring a mash in it made 
of rice bran and water. He was whistling 
softly to himself, when Doctor Vedder 
came in. 

“Say, that baby you had me look at— 
she’s going to be a right,” said Vedder. 

Williams looked up pleased, but tried 
not to show it too much. 

“Swell!” was all he said 

Vedder came over to where Williams 
was working. 

“What's that mess you're cooking?” 

“Oh, just an experiment,” answered 
Williams. 
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Vedder sniffed of it. 


“Hmmm. That wouldn't be stewed rice 
bran—now would it?” 


Williams looked almost guilty. He 
didn't want Vedder to see how seriously 
he was taking this thing. “It might be, 
was his only answer 

Vedder grinned at him 


Williams ‘continued, “Well, I thought 
if | could find out what that concentrate 
is—it might come in handy if I'm going 
to have to take care of your patients 
while you go out gallivanting.” 


“Good bey! You find that out and 
youll be doing a sight more than help 
ing a few Filipinos. It'll mean new life to 
millions of people, all over the world 
Why, you'll a another Pasteur!” 


"Now wait 
Williams 


I didn’t say I could!” said 
“I just said I'd try.” 


He did try! For the next five years Wil 
liams managed to find time to experi 
ment with the rice bran, trying further 
to isolate that certain something which 
Casimir Funk, a chemist with the Lister 
Institute in London, had called a “vita 
in 1912. But he still couldn't find 
the secret 


thin 


In 1915, with war going on in Europe 
the Bureau of Science went on a wartime 
basis. Williams was recalled to the States 
to do research in 
potbon gases 

The years rolled 
om. After the war, 
Williams left gov 
ernment work and 
went into private 
industry. Eight 
hours a day he 
studied ways to 
improve wire insu- 
lation, but nights 

he tres 
in his garage, at 
home, still trying to isolate the vitamin 
he'd started with, back in the Philip 


pines 


RR Wossome 
great contributor 


Williams did make progress. So much 
so, in fact, that he submitted a report 
on his findings to the Carnegie Corpora 
tion. They were so impressed that not 
long they offered him a 
chance to work full time on his project 
of his 
Columbia University 


afterward 


in a laboratory 


own at Teachers 


{ ollege 


Several years later, two chemists met 
outside Williams’ laboratory. The first 


said, “What's all the excitement?” 


“Haven't you heard?” 
Williams has hit it!” 


said the second 


At this they pushed into Williams’ 
laboratory and joined a group of other 
chemists surrounding Williams 


Is this the first pure Vitamin B, ever 


made?” asked a 25-year-old chemist. 


“We have been getting small amounts 
of vitamin extracted from grain 3 
ings for several months. This is first 
made synthetically,” answered Williams. 

“How do you know it really is the 
same?” asked the chemist again 

“By chemical analysis—and by feed- 
ing it to animals—pigeons, rats. It reacts 
the same,” answered Williams 


“Do you think there will be a demand 
for it? Isn't there plenty of Vitamin B, 
in what we eat?” 

“There would be,” advised Williams, 
‘if it wasn't largely milled out of grain, 
or boiled out of vegetables and poured 
down the drain.” 

“And so you hope to put some of this 
vitamin back into our food?” asked the 
< hernist 


“That's what we all hope if it can be 
made cheap enough,” answered Wil 
liams 

‘How long have you been working on 
this experiment?” 


“Twenty-five years.” 


“Twenty-five years'” gasped the young 
chemist 


Yes—probably all your life.” 


What got you started, Dr. Williams?” 
asked another man 


A dying Filipino baby—and a hard- 


bitten army doctor,” replied Williams 


It wasn't until 1941 that the alarming 
state of our nation's health became a na- 
tional issue. It resulted from the vast 
number of rejections when draftees were 
called up for World War Il—four hun- 
dred thousand, out of the first million, 
were called unfit for military service' 
And many of them were the victims of 
malnutrition—not getting the right food 
to eat 

They were our young men, too. Men 
who should have been the healthiest! 


This caused President Roosevelt to 
appoint a National Conference on Nu 
trition. With the findings of Williams 
and other research chemists at hand, it 
was decided to put back into our foods 
the same vitamins nature put there to 
begin with, but which we humans man- 
age to waste in preparing them 

Changing the cooking and eating hab 
its of everyone would have been a slow 
educational job. Something had to be 
done quickly! 

The committee surveyed all foods 
They needed some staple food they 
could overnight turn into an automatic 
corrective. They found it in flour 
and bread! 

And so to bread, the most economical, 
the cheapest and most universal food, 
was added that certain something .. . 


(edvertwement) 


more life- vitamins and minerals. 
But there was a hitch! This undertaking 
would require the tion of thou- 
sands of bakers of this country. It meant 
an added burden and expense to them. 


So it was put up to the bakers of the 
nation — would they do it voluntarily? 
Their answer was: THE BAKERS SAY YEs! 
WE'RE AMERICANS, TOO, AREN'T WE? 


That was in 1941, the birth of en- 
riched bread and flour. Now, in 1951, 
we are celebrating the 10th birthday of 
this enrichment program — ten years of 
improved nutrition, better health, and 
more enjoyable eating. 


“It is encouraging and gratifying to 
compare the health of the American 
people today with what it was 10 years 
ago,” says Elmer L. Henderson, M.D., 
President of the American Medical As- 
sociation. “And I 
do not think it is 
too much to say 
that a very impor- 
tant part of the 
more buoyant 
health and the in- 
creased mental 
and physical vigor 
the American peo- 
ple enjoy today 
can be directly 
credited tothe en- ©. L. Haxpnsow, «1. 
richment of bread ™ :: #"### contributions 
with essential vitamins and minerals.” 


And, fellows, listen to what Earl F 
(“Click”) Clark, athletic trainer at the 
University of Washington, says about 
bread: “Bread enriched with essential 
vitamins and minerals is filling and satis- 
> is an important and basic item 
on the balanced menu made up for the 
training table where our athletes eat. 
They like it and get all they can eat!” 

If you girls are wondering if enriched 
bread is fattening... it's not. No, it's 
not richer in fat and sugar—it's enriched 
with thiamine (Vitamin B,), niacine, 
riboflavin, and iron—things which every 
one of us needs in a balanced diet for 
good health, normal appetite, and all 
around physical fitness 

Every one of us can get these essen- 
tial vitamins and sine so simply—in 
enriched bread! The result of the dis- 


covery of that certain something! 
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WHEN COLUMBUS RETURNED 
TO SPAIN AFTER HIS SECOND 
visit TO AMERICA, we 
BROUGHT BACK SAMPLES 

OF A STRANGE SUBSTANCE 
THat BOUNCED ano 

TOLD HOW THE INDIANS 
PLAYED WITH A BALL 


y ’ 
THE SUBSTANCE was caLLteo CAOUTCHOUC 
BY THE INDIANS. TRANSLATED iT MEANS...... 


“WEEPING TREE” 


LATER THE INDIANS CALLED THIS NEW 
PLAYTHING BATOS “MEANING BALL. 





PLEASED WITH THIS DISCOVERY 
PRIESTLEY GAVE SMALL PIECES, 


WHICH ME CALLED RUBBERS” 
TO HIS FRIENOS. 


NEARLY THREE CENTURIES LATER (1770) 

JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, THE DISCOVERER OF 

OXYGEN, ACCIDENTALLY DISCOVERED 
THAT THIS SUBSTANCE 
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WERE ONE OF THE & 
2g. FIRST USEFUL ARTICLES 
eigen, MADE OF RUBBER 77 


= , ame OT tn 
ee 


UY OF SCIENCE 


REPORTED THAT THE NATIVES MADE 
CRUDE ARTICLES, ESPECIALLY SHOES, BY 
POURING LIQUID RUBBER OVER MOLDS 
AND ORYING IT OVER THE FIRE. LAVERS 

WERE ADDED TO OBTAIN THE 
OCESIRED THICKNESS 


cen 
CHARLES GOODY 
ee ovERED THE wilty TO 
THE FIRST RUBBER SHOES *cure” 
BECAME STICKY IN HOT STICKINESS Ano BRITTLENESS. 
WEATHER BRITTLE pPHUR AND 


WHEN COLD 


WATERPROOFING oua.iTies OF QuBBER 

OFFERED MUCH PROMISE 

ANDO DURING THE 6 ANDO 

EARLY 19% CENTURIES A 

NUMBER OF PRODUCTS 

WERE MADE QF IT INCLUDING 

THE FAMOUS ‘MACINTOSH * 

NAMED FOR ITS INVENTOR, 
CHARLES MACINTOSH. 
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DR. B.F. GOODRICH 
ESTABLISHES FIRST RUBBER 
PLANT IN AKRON - 


OR BENJAMIN FRANKLIN GOODRICH 
SERVED WITH DISTINCTION AS A 
SURGEON IN THE WAR BETWEEN THE 
STATES. HE ACQUIRED A SMALL RUBBER 
COMPANY AT HASTINGS-ON-THE -HUDSON 
IN SETTLEMENT OF A DEBT. 





IN 1870. 3! YEARS AFTER THE DIGCOVERY 

OF VULCANIZATON, OR GOODRICH, HEARING 

OF THE FAVORABLE TRANSPORTATION 

FACILITIES OF AKRON OHIO 

(RAILROADS AND THE OHIO CANAL) 

TRAVELED TO AKRON TO O'ISCUSS 

WITH BUSINESS LEADERS THE 

ADVISABILITY OF RE-LOCATING HIS 
COMPANY THERE 


AFTER CONSIDERABLE EFFORT, 
DR GOODRICH SUCCEEDED IN 
BORROWING ENOUGH MONEY ANO 
ENLISTING SUFFICIENT SUPPORT 
T BUILO ANO OPERATE THE 
FIRST RUBBER PLANT 
WEST OF THE ATLANTIC 


SEABOARD 


THE BF GOOCORICH PLANT IN 
AKRON WAS THE FIRST TO MAKE 
« & 
RUBBER Cece 
FIRE HOSE ie 
PREVIOUSLY FIRE HOSE HAD 
BEEN MADE OF LEATHER ‘ f 
iT 








AS A RESULT OF 

OR. GOODRICH MOVING HIS 
PLANT TO AKRON, THAT CITY 
HAS BECOME THE LARGEST 


RUBBER MANUFACTURING 
CENTER OF THE WORLD/ 














HERE ARE SOME EARLY PRODUCTS OF 
THE FIRST B.F GOODRICH FACTORY 
IN AKRON. SINCE THEN RUBBER 


DAILY LIVES. 





HAS PLAYED A GROWING PART IN OUR { 


— 
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FOR ABOUT IS YEARS AFTER 
ITS MODEST BEGINNING, TRE 
YOUNG BF GOODRICH 
ENTERPRISE WENT THROUGH 
SOME OIFFICULT TIMES. BUT 
ONCE PAST THESE EARLY 
TROUBLES IT GREW RAPIDLY 
TO BECOME ONE OF AMERICAS 
LARGEST NUFACTURERS 
OF PRODUCTS. 

















THESE ARE THE ORIGINAL TIRES 
FOR THE 18906 WINTON CAR. TwEIR 
SUPERIORITY OVER SOLID TREES 
GAVE \MPETUS TO THE 
AUTOMOBILES CEVELOPMENT LAO 
TWE FOUNDATION OF TODAYS GREAT 
TIRE INOUSTRY 


is Advertisement 


IN 1896 THE FIRST PNEUMATIC 
TIRES MADE IN AMERICA FOR 
AN AUTOMOBILE, 























SCIENTISTS DISCOVERED THAT 
By ADDING CERTAIN CHEMICALS 
TO THE MIXTURE OF RUBBER AND 
SULPHUR, VULCANIZATION COULD 
BE SPEEDED. SO THESE 


IN. 1895 THE FIRST AMERICAN RESEARCH 


LABORATORY IN THE RUBGER 
INDUSTRY WAS ESTABLISHED BY 
CHARLES C GOODRICH, CHEMIST 


OZONE, WHICH IS PART OF THE AIR 


T WHEAT ANO Oil ARE THE 
WORST ENEMIES OF CRUDE RUBBER 
PRODUCTS. TO MAKE RUBBER LAST 
LONGER, SCIENTISTS CEVELOPED 
YANTI-OXIDANTS” TO COMBAT 
OZONE, AND GE RES/STORS“To 
COMBAT RUBBERS OTHER paraee. 





























LATER THE YOUNG TREES WERE 

TRANSPLANTED TO CEYLON 

WHERE CLIMATE ANDO SO/L 

CONDITIONS WERE MORE 
FAVORABLE. 





AS CEMAND FOR RUBBER INCREASED VAST 

AREAS OF JUNGLE LANO WERE CLEARED 

ANO PLANTEO WITH RUBBER TREES 

LARGEST ACREAGE WAS CEVELOPED 

IN BRITISH MALAYA, OUTCH EAST - 
INDIES ANO CEYLON 


THESE PLANTATIONS PRODUCED AT 
PEAK ABOUT 113Q.000 LONG TONS A YEAR 
COMPARED TO ABOUT 22.000 LONG TONS 
FOR THE REST OF THE WORLD 














RUBBER 6 CONTAINED IN A MILKY SUBSTAAXCE 
‘ ALL EO “LATEX * anyone FAMILIAR WITH THE 
COMMON MILKWEED KNOWS WHAT LATEX LOOKS 
LiKE WHEN THE STEM OF THIS PLANT (6 BROKEN 
a MILKY SUBSTANCE RESEMBLING LATEX 
FROM THE HEVEA TREE OOZES CUT 

20 Advertieemest 








AFTER LATEX SC 
COLLECTED TS a 
COAGUL ATED 
IN LARGE TANKS By 

ADDING AC/D 
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AFTER COAGULATION SEVERAL 

DIFFERENT GRADES OF CRUDE 

RUBBER ARE PREPARED FOR 

MARKET THE GRACE KNOWN 46 

*PALE CREPE’ is sQueezeD 

BETWEEN CORRUGATED ROLLERS 
ANO HUNG TO ORY 


AFORE 
TFS Nees a 


THE GRACE KNOWN AS - 
| ‘RIBBED SMOKE SHEET 6 
ORIED IN THE SMOKE OF & WOOO 
FIRE INA SMOKEHOUSE 
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EACH PROOUCT REQUIRES 
(TS OWN SPECIAL MIXTURE 
HUNOREOS OF DIFFERENT 


RECIPES 
ARE USED, DEPENDING ON 











WHEN A LARGE QUANTITY OF 

RUBBER COMPOUND |S USED IT 

1S PREPARED IN THIS LARGE 
MIXING MACHINE 


SOME RUBBER COMPOUNDS ARE PREPARED 
BY SQUEEZING BETWEEN HUGE ROLLERS 
THE MILLMAN CONTINUALLY CUTS OFF 
SHEETS OF THE COMPOUND AND FEEDS 
THEM BACK INTO THE MILL UNTIL ALL 
MATERIALS ARE THOROUGH ixEO 














SHEETS OF RUBBER FROM THE 

MIXING MILL ARE DIPPED IN 

SOAPSTONE TO KEEP THEM 

FROM STICKING ANO MAKE THEM 
EASIER TO HANOLE 
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EARLY IN THE 
I9@ TH CENTURY Tre 
ENGLISH SCIENTIST 
FARADAY CiISCOVEREO 
THAT RUGBER IS 
COMPOSED OF ATOMS OF 
MY OROGEN 4NO 
CARBON OCINED 
TOGETHER IN A CEFINITE 
PATTERN TO MAKE UP A 


RUBBER MOLECULE. 


INDEPENDENCE FROM FOREIGN 
SOURCES OF CRUDE RUBBER, THE BF GOCORICH 
COMPANY ASSIGNED A GROUP OF SCIENTISTS, 
UNDER DIRECTION OF OR. WALDO L. SEMON TO STUDY 











THE BF. GOODRICH 


"“AMERIPOL* TIRE OR WALCO 

SEMON DEMONSTRATES ONE 

STEP IN THE MAKING OF THIS 
NEW TYPE RUBBER. 
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6 MONTHS BEFORE PEARL HARBOK — 


‘* 


PRESIOENT COLLYER OF BF GOODRICH = rags 
BEFORE SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS =§- 
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IN ADDITION TO DEVELOPING AND OPERATING 
GOVERNMENT ANO PRIVATELY-OWNED 
PLANTS DEVOTED TO MANUFACTURING OF 
AMERICAN-MADE RUBBER, BF GOODRICH 
CHEMICAL COMPANY PROOUCES ACCELERATORS, 
AGE RESISTORS, HYCAR SPECIAL -PURPOSE 

RUBBERS AND CHEMICALS 

FOR THE RUBBER INOUSTRY. 





THE FIRST AMERICAN-MADE RUBBER 
WAS PROOUCED IN SMALL LABORATORY 


QUANTITIES, BUT... a 
_ FACILITIES WERE QUICK 


~ BUILT BY BF GOODRICH 
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AT HOME 3100Q 000 

CIVILIAN CARS TRUCKS 

ANDO BUSES HAD TO 

BE KEPT ROLLING TO 

SUPPLY THE SINEWS 
OF WAR. 





AMERICA WAS AT 
IT WAS A MECHANIZED WAR, REQUIRING 
INCREASED RUBBER '% COMBAT AND 
TRANSPORT VEHICLES ANO AIRCRAFT 


ep Nata Mine 8 ie 
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BUTADIENE 16 STOREQ IN 





THiS Teicx 
(3) MILKY-WeITE 
LATEX 
24 LBS. 
OF RUBBER PER 


EALON 8 STIRRED 


IN LARGE vaTs 
26 
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BUTADIENE (S$ PUT IN A SOA 

SOLUTION WITH SMALL AMOUNTS 
OF “SALT AND PEPPER® 
INGREOIENTS. IN THESE 
STEEL TANKG, iT 1S 
STIRREO UNCER 
PRESSURE AND Comes 
OUT IN A MILKY=WHITE 
LIQUIO CALLED LATEX. 














& THE RUBBER IN THE 
LATEX IS FORMED 

LIKE CURDS IN 

SOUR MILK BY ADDING 

DILUTE ACIOS. THE 

CURDS ARE THEN 

WASHED IN 

LARGE VATS. 





AFTER DRYING, THE 
RAW RUBBER IS 
BALEOD FOR 
SHIPMENT 





AMERICAN-MADE RUBBER 

COMES FROM THE WASH 

MILL IN FLESH COLORED 
SHEETS. COLOR CHANGES TO 
LIGHT AMBER IN DRYING. 


RUBBER FOR USE IN 


TIRES AND OTHER 
PROOUCTS IT IS BROKEN 
UP AND SHEETED ON A 
WASH MILL, HERE THE 
LUMPY MATERIAL IS 
SQUEEZED INTO THIN 
SHEETS, CUT AND ORIED. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF A TIRE IS 

BUILT UP OF seveRa PLIES’ OF 
COROS IMBEDOED IN RUBBER IN 
BF GOODRICH TIRES LONGER LIFE 
1S OBTAINED BY HAVING THE CORDS 

















THE COROS ARE PASSED | RUBBER 
THROUGH A°CALENDER” wHeRe TME SMEET OF RUBBER COVERED 


THEY ARE COVERED WITH RUBBER 











L Pee 


STEEL DRUM OVER WHICH 
GACH TIRE is BUILT 


iS ENTIRELY 
SURROUNDED By 
RUBBER 
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APPLYING THE TREAD. y 


rai 
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_ is fe to 
RESEMBLING A HEAVY INNER 
TUBE IS PLACEO INSIDE THE 
TIRE AND THEN INFLATED.... 





Aw 
THEY ARE GIVEN THE TREAD DESIGN. 
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WHEN AUTOMOBILES FIRST CAME 
INTO USE, 


THAT WOULD HOLD AIR WITHOUT 
THE AID OF AN INNER TUBE / 


HUNDREDS OF UNSUCCESSFUL 
ATTEMPTS WERE MADE. OFTEN 
THE SEARCH APPEARED HOPELESS 

IN 1947 BF. GOODRICH 


NOT ONLY TOBELESS , BUT 
PUNCTURE -SEALING AS WELL, 


wOLOS CO gnc 
SEALANT ~ TORING me 
PUNCTURE woe cEs TO PUNC 
ADHE 
OEE AN 


av * Oo PREVENTS om. THICK, GUMMY RUBBER INSIDE 
OBIE Loss - cits TIRE STICKS TD THE NAIL — 
PREVENTS AiR LOSS. 
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Rt —, TUBELESS A Zim. 
CHAE on ANY 6TANOA 
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AMERICA IS A LAND OF 
AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION. 
RASGENGER CARS, TRUCKS, 
ANO BUSES ALL MUST ROLL 
ON RUBBER TIRES. 64,000 
COMMUNITIES IN THE USA, 
CEPEND ENTIRELY UPON 
AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION. 
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| RUBBER IN TRANSPORTATION 








OF SHIPS OF EVERY SIZE 
THEY ARE KNOWN AS 
CUTLESS” BEARINGS 


Al CELL carex sear 
CUSHIONS PROVIDE 
EXTRA COMFORT ON 
MODERN TRAINS 
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B.F.GOOURICH DE-ICER 


AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO FLYING 


SAFETY is THE DE—/CER CEVELOPED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY BF GOODRICH. 


HOW IT WORKS —> 
& COVERING CONTAINING SPANWISE RUBBER 


TUBES IS STRETCHED OVER THE LEADING EOGE 
OF THE SURFACE TO BE PROTECTED 


BY ALTERNATELY EXPANDING THE TUBES 


THE ICE 'S CRACKED UP AND C4&RRIED AWAY 
AWAY BY THE A/ke-STREAM. 


- 
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ON THE LOCKHEED CONSTITUTION” 
THE TIRES ARE B.F GOOORICH 
PRE-ROTATION MADE WITH 
RUBBER VANES THAT HELP THE 
TIRE TO START TURNING BEFORE 
THE PLANE LANDS. FOUR LANO- 
ING WHEEL TIRES ON EACH SIDE 
AND TWO NOSEWHEEL TIRES 
ARE NEEDED TO CUSHION THE 
LANOING OF THIS 92-TON GIANT 








BY JANUARY 1948 IT 6 ESTIMATED 
THAT MORE THAN 6)§ MILLION 
TRUCKS TRACTOR-TRAILERS ANO 
BUSES WiLL BE OPERATING ON 
AMERICAS HIGHWAYS 


” 














ORAMATIC DEMONSTRATION OF 
THE Way SEAL-O-MATIC TUBES 
CLOSE PUNCTURES. TIRES 
EQUIPPED WITH THESE TUBES 
WERE TESTED 1824 TIMES BY 
ORIVING OVER RAILROAD SPIKES, 
BUT AIR LOST AVERAGED ONLY 
27/100 TH# OF A POUND OF 
PRESSURE PER TEST. 











CONTAINING MILLIONS 
OF TINY AIR CELLS 
MAKES SEAT CUSHIONS 
MORE COMFORTABLE 


BF GOOORICH RUBBER TRACKS 
CEVELOPED FOR WEASELS 
ANO CTHER VEHICLES OF WAR 
INCREASE EFFICIENCY OF 
TRACTORS 
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MADE BY 8.F.GOODRICH AND HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, 
A DIVISION OF B. F. GOODRICH 
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TECHNICIANS ANO SCIENTISTS 
HavE OEVELOPEO HUNOREDS 
OF WavS OF DOING THINGS 
BETTER 8Y SPECIALIZED 
VUGES OF RUBBER. HERE 
ARE SOME OCF THESE 


“MIRACLES: 


eveser GOL SHOVEL 

THAT DELIVERS A TON A MINUTE! 
ITS A NON-SKID 
CONVEYOR BELT 





STATIC CONDUCTING 
RUBBER BELTS 


TO AVOID POSSIBILITY OF EXPLOSION 

QUE TO STATIC ELECTRICITY IGNITING 

FLOUR OUST B.F GOODRICH 

DEVELOPED & NEW RUBBER FOR 
BELTS THAT HAS 


ONE BILLION TIMES 
THE ABILITY OF ORDINARY 
RUBBER T CARRY ELECTRICITY. 





DESIGNED BY B.F GOODRICH, 
RUBBER LIPS MAKE ZIPPER 
WATERTIGHT AND AIRTIGHT 
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THIS CONVEYOR BELT HAS HANOLED MORE 
THAN 1600Q000 TONS OF ORE IN AN ARIZONA 
COPPER MINE DESPITE THE FACT THAT BIG, 
JAGGED PIECES OF COPPER-BEARING ORE 
WERE OUMPED ONTO IT FROM A DISCHARGE 
CHUTE I2 PEET ABOVE. THE BELT (S MORE 

THAN 2800 FEET LONG ANDOIS 4FEET WIDE. _ 
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IRRIGATION SUCTION 
HOSE HELPS CONVERT 
WESTERN WASTE LAND 
TO PRODUCTIVE FARM 
LANO BY SIPHONING 
WATER FROM CANALS “4 
TO IRRIGATION 
O'TCHES. 














THIS 7! FOOT BF GOODRICH TRIPLEX 
RUBBER-LINED PICKLING TANK WAS 
SHIPPED TO A WEST COAST STEEL 
MILL ON TWO FLAT CARS. IT WILL 
HANOLE SULPHURIC ACID AT 200° F 
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RUBBER AFERIB ano GOV 
THAT CONTAIN LEAD EVENLY 
DISTRIBUTED THROUGH THEM 
ARE FLEXIBLE ENOUGH , 
TO BE COMFORTABLE. aie - 
PROTECT WORKERS FROM 
HARM BY K-RAVE 














GLOVES MACE BY.A 

SPECIAL PROCESS 

ENABLE LINEMEN 
TO HANOLE 














4 RUBBER LINING FOR PIPE THAT 
WITHSTANOS THE Daily GRIND 
OF BROKEN GLASS DEVELOPED 
FOR FACTORIES WHERE BROKEN 
GLASS 1S RE-MELTED. 
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ROLLERS oF 


SPECIAL RUBBER ARE 


-- 
p USED To SORT OUT BAD BEANS in 


CANNING PLANTS. THE ROLLERS ARE 

POLISHED SO THE GOOD BEANS 

SLIP OVER THEM, BUT ARE JUST 

SOFT ENOUGH TO SEIZE ANY BEAN 
tuaT Is WRINKLED. 














REFRIGERATOR 
COOR SEAL 


ANDO HUNOREDS OF OTHER ITEMS / 
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MACE BY BF GOODRICH FROM 


TRADE MAME REG US AAT OFF 


MIRACLE SYNTHETIC COKE... LIMESTONE ... SALT 
OF A THOUSAND USES 


A SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT OF B.F GOODRICH RESEARCH IN RUBBER, 

KOROSEAL CAN BE MADE INTO THE SOFTEST MOST FLEXIBLE FABRIC 

OR IT CAN BE MADE AS HARD AS BONE. THOUSANDS OF ITEMS ARE BEING 

MADE GETTER WITH THIS NEW FLEXIBLE SYNTHETIC. IT IS NOT AFFECTED 
BY AlR, WATER, AC/DS O/L OR WEATHER. 














MATCHING 
SHOWER AND 
WINDOW 
CURTAINS 


GARMENT BAGS 
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THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, HERE'S, 
HOW THEY SAY—“B.F GOODRICH, 


past 








8. F GOODRICH, 
VOORAANSTAAND 
IN RUBBER 


es , (HOLLAND) 
pa) all ces jel 4 
(ARABIA) 


GOOORICH.EUZKAD! SIEMPRE LA PRIMERA! 


(MEXICO) 
8 F GOODRICH PRIMERA EN CAUCHO 
(CUBA, PUERTO RICO, 


SOUTH AMERICA) 8. F. GOODRICH, FORST | Gummi 


(SWEDEN) 
(NORWAY) 


a 
ie 
0 
4R (CHINA) 
%- 
Ay 
ed 


& & GOODRICH LASTIRTE BIRINC! 


(TURKEY) 
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SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH HAS 
HELPED TO MAKE RUBBER 


MORE USEFUL 


TO MANKIND IN THOUSANDS 
OF WAYS. 


NEW MULTI-MILLION COLLAR RESEARCH CENTER at sReCeivare 
OHIO WHERE MORE THAN 250 BF GOODRICH SCIENTISTS WILL HAVE THE 
MOST MODERN RESEARCH FACILITIES AT THEIR DISPOSAL. 








ONE OF THE &/ LABORATORY 
UNITS IN THE NEW 
RESEARCH CENTER DEVELOPING THE 
PRODUCTS ANDO MATERIALS 
OF TOMORROW 
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6. F. GOOORICH , AMERICAN PIONEER 
IN RUBBER RESEARCH, WAS MADE 
MANY NOTABLE SCIENTIFIC 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 

INTRODUCTION OF BFG AGE 
REGISTERS INTO RUBBER PRODUCTS, 
FOR EXAMPLE, I6 ESTIMATED TO 
SAVE CONSUMERS AT LEAST 

50 000,000 ANNUALLY. 


-- 
| INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
RAISES OUR LIVING 

















Auseican SCIENCE iS CONSTANTLY FINDING NEW AND IMPROVED 
WAYS TO BETTER AND SAFER LIVING. OUR FREE, COMPETITIVE 
ECONOMY ENCOURAGES HIGHER STANDARDS OF LIVING By 
REWARDING THOSE WHO DISCOVER AND DEVELOP THE PROCESSES, 
TOOLS AND MATERIALS WHICH CREATE NEW JOBS AND 
OCPRPORTUNITIES FOR CONTINUED PROGRESS. 
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Are U.S. Roads Wearing Out? 


placed them end-to-end they would 

reach the moon and back 
seven times. 

The United States is the world’s 
biggest road-builder. We have three 
and a half million miles of roads— 
third of all the 
world. 

Over our roads moves an endless 


|: YOU took all U. S. roads and 


about 


one roads in the 


stream of goods and ‘passengers in 
scurrying automobiles, buses, and 
trucks. Roads are one of the main 
links tving together the far corners 
ot our nation 

Today many Amerjcans are taking 
a good look at our road system 

4 few months ago President Tru 
nan declared our country in a state 
“What if the U. §S 


suddenly be 


of emergency 
bombed, at 
or invaded?” ask thoughtful 
“Would our 
tors, policemen, and firemen be able 
to travel qui kly to stricken areas? 
Or would they 


roads?” 


should 
tacked 


citizens soldiers, doc 


be delayed by poor 

Here's what the experts have to 
say about this question 

U. S. roads are the best in the 
world. But they're not good enough 
for an emergency. What's more, they 
don't meet our peacetime needs—and 
they haven't for the past 10 or 20 
years 

The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
warns that in five years’ time, only 
half our main highways will be us- 
able—unless we start rebuilding fast 
er than ever before 


WEARING OUT 


At present we are rebuilding, but 
not fast enough 

One expert says that in 1949 the 
U. S. built or rebuilt 25,000 miles of 
In the same year 45,000 miles 
of roads wore out 


roads 


Roads are 
going out-of-date. i fese are the two 
big reasons for road problems 

Our roads take a terrific beating 
(ld Man Weather contributes his 
share to this with the hammering of 


Roads are wearing out 


snow, sleet, hail, and rain. The thaws 
of spring may cause the ground to 


push up, breaking the paving. Or 
the ground under the road may turn 
tc mud. Mud can’t support the pave- 
ment, which collapses under the 
weight of heavy vehicles 

Many roads are “tired out”; they've 
been pounded by too many tires 
There are 50 million motor vehicles 
in the U. S.—three fourths of the 
world’s total. 

All vehicles help wear out roads 
But heaviest vehicles do the most 
damage. Each of the 48 states is try- 
ing to cut down road wear by setting 
limits on how heavy a load a truck 
may haul over its roads 
states 
nade to find out how 
wavs should be 


In some tests are being 


strong high 


OUT-OF-DATE ROADS 
Manv U.S 


' 
old age 


roads are weak from 

A good concrete surface lasts from 
20 to 30 years. It was just about that 
long ago that most of our highways 
were built. In the 1920s U. § 
mobile ownership >segan to zoom 
and the U. S. started a big road 
building campaign 

After 1930 the pace of road-build 
ing slackened. It 
completely 
when 


auto 


almost stopped 
World War II 
and materials 

were needed more elsewhere 

many 1920 highways are 

wearing out—and all at once 


during 


men, money 


Today 


ei me: sia the 


Some still have good surfaces. But 
they can't handle today’s bigger, 
heavier, and faster vehicles. Many 
are now too narrow. 

Putting U. S. roads back in shape 
would cost about 61 billion dollars, 
says one expert. It would also take 
many years of work 

At the same time, there is need for 
new roads 

In 1949 and 1950 U. S. road-build- 
ing made a lot of progress — but 
there’s still a lot to do. And the na-, 
tional emergency means that fewe 
new roads will be built this year. Th 
materials are needed elsewhere. i 

The money for road - building) 
comes from taxpayers. Road-users? 
pay most of the bill. Trucking com-§ 
panies alone pay about one third off 
the cost. The money comes from) 
Federal and state gasoline taxes,} 
from for registering cars, and] 
road tolls 5 


fees 


Not all of these payments go for! 
building roads. For example, two} 
thirds of the gasoline taxes is used? 
for other purposes. Some citizens say 
this is unfair 

New roads now planned will be 
safer than the old ones. They'll have } 
curves that are less sharp, grades 
that are less steep. 


- 
’ 
z 


? 
: 

Experts say that at least 1,400 lives 7 
are lost each year in accidents caused © 
by road hazards. Modern roads will * 
save many lives. 


Road-building today is easier than in the 1920s. Scientists and engineers 
have designed big machines to do the job faster than ever before. in photo 
Caterpillar Diesel motor graders are building road near Ellicott City, Md. 








AMERICAN 


Swamp Fox 


(General Francis Marion of South 
Carolina was « Revolutionary War 
patriot. He inspired southern colonists 
to fight on fer lWherty in small, hard- 
hitting bands. His men hid in ewamp- 
lands or forests, attacked the British 
ewiftly, them dashed back to their hid- 
ing places. Because of his clever tac- 
ties, Marion was called Swamp Fox by 
the British.) 


“ APTURE 
alive!” 
. These spread like 


wildfire through the ranks of British 
soldiers fighting in the south during 
the 1780. Lord Charles 
Cornwallis, commander of the Brit 


Marion dead or 


words 


2utumn of 


had issued the order 
in the 


well tor 


ish forces 
had 
had 


the south and had 


Earlier year the war 


gone Cornwallis. He 
won control of 


planned an advance to crush the 


north. But in recent months, Francis 
Marion had aroused southern colo 
nists to continue the fight for liberty 

Marion's band attacked in hit-and 
run raids. They cut up forces many 
times their size, took prisoners, cap 
tured guns and supplies, and blocked 
British advances northward. Inspired 
by Marion's skill, other patriots were 
forming bands to fight the enemy 

“Capture Marion dead or alive,” 
' thought Sir Banastre Tarleton, one 

of Cornwallis’s field colonels. “That 
| is far easier said than done.” 


Colonel Tarleton, one of Britain's 


ablest soldiers, had tried to take 
Marion for months. But always 
Marion slipped by him. It was 
Tarleton who had nicknamed Marion 
the Swamp Fox. Like a fox, Marion 
struck swiftly, retreated wisely, then 
attacked after danger had 
passed 

Other thoughts 
Tarleton’s mind 


again 


flashed across 

How do you capture a man you 
cannot even locate? Marion leads his 
band in dark of night. He strikes 
when you least expect, then disap- 
pears into South Carolina's pathless 
swamplands or mazes* of cypress 
trees and clinging vines 

Angrily, Tarleton recalled one of 
Marion's recent lightning raids near 
Georgetown. Marion captured sev- 
eral British soldiers but agreed to 
exchange them for American prison 
ers 

The British sent an officer to a for- 
est opening Marion's secret 
headquarters, on Snow Island in the 
Pee Dee River. A soldier blindfolded 
the officer, then led him to Marion 
When the blindfold was removed, 
the officer saw Marion, a slight, 
tanned man with dark brown eyes 

“Are you the Marion who strikes 
terror into our men?” he exclaimed 

Smiling, Marion made arrange- 
ments for exchanging the prisoners 
Then he itivited the officer to supper 

sweet potatoes and water 

“But surely you, a general, eat 


near 


better rations than this!” said the sur- 
ised officer. 

“No,” replied Marion, “and often 
my men and I fare worse.” 

“Then surely you draw high pay 
for your pains,” the officer said. 

“Not a cent,” Marion answered. 
“We fight for liberty.” 

Suddenly Tarleton snapped out of 
his silent thinking. 

“For liberty,” he said half aloud, 
“they give up their homes, live in 
swamplands on roots and water, 
fight without pay, wear ragged cloth- 
ing—all for liberty.” 

Yet though ragged and ifl- 
equipped, Marion and his men gave 
the British no rest. At dawn they 
attacked at one point, by noon at 
another far distant, and at dusk they 
struck elsewhere. Let a company of 
British troops lag behind its column 
and Marion's men would swoop 
down to attack from nowhere 


THE FAKE RETREAT 


Ore of Marion's cunning traps 
was his “fake retreat.” When he 
spied a British company, Marion hid 
his best marksmen in nearby under- 
brush. Then he galloped toward the 
enemy with his scouts. After near- 
ing the enemy, they turned tail as 
if frightened into retreat. 

The British chased Marion and 
the scouts—who fell back to the un 
derbrush. There the waiting marks 
men opened rapid fire and brought 
down the enemy—while Marion and 
his scouts escaped 

Marion helped break Britain's hold 
on the south. And his valor fanned 
the fires of liberty in the dark days 
of defeat 

“I shall fight on,” he would tell 
the southern colonists, “for I can see 
no other course. I urge you to fight 
on with me.” 

Marion and aroused colonists gave 
Cornwallis a taste of American cour 
age—and a taste of what was to 
come on October 19, 1781. On that 
date Cornwallis surrendered his 
army to General George Washington 
at Yorktown, bringing the war to an 
end. 

After the war, Marion served as 
state senator in South Carolina. He 
spent his last years quietly on his 

lantation at Pond Bluff. He died in 

795, at the age of 63, happy to 
know he had helped Americans gain 
their liberty. 


® Means word is defined on page 48. 





QUESTION: What “new” food did Columbus 
introduce to Europe? 


ANSWER: Corn. Columbus saw the Indians eat- 
ing it after he arrived in America, and took some 
of it back to Europe with him. Corn was certainly 
not a new food to the Indians—they had culti- 
vated it for centuries, and considered it the 
“Great Gift of the Great Spirit!” 








QUESTION: How can you start “getting up 
steam?” 


\ 

ANSWER: By eating an energy-breakfast of 
bread and butter (or fortified margarine) , cereal,” 

milk, fruit juice. It “gets up steam” right at the be- 
QUESTION: What machine hes added a well ginning of the day, when you need it most. A 
known expression to our language? hasty, inadequate breakfast can make your en- 
ergy “run down.” Keep it steaming along with an 
energy breakfast every morning! 


ANSWER: The steam engine, and the expression 
is “getting up steam.” You've probably heard 
someone say it while watching an athlete putting 
a lot of action into a game, or seeing a person 
working very hard. Steam does for the machine 
what food does for your body—provides its energy. 








* ... for instance, 
Post Toasties 
they're the better 
corn flakes! 


Products of C eneral F oods 


Ary A\l The Famous POST Cereals 


Pest Toasties Post's Raisin Bron Post's 40% Bran Flickes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Flekes Post's Wheat Meal Suger Crisp 


>. 





WORDS TO THE WISE § oer te I 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


cheap. Here is a word that has 
taken a turn for the worse 

When people went shopping in 
England, during the Middle Ages, 
they would often ( barter, 
trade) with the They'd 
offer to trade some item instead of 
him Whatever the 


bec ame his 


ceaptan 
merchant 
paying money 
shopper bartered for 
ceap his goods his barter 
Naturally, every shopper liked to 
think that he had made a good trade 
By the time the word changed to 
cheap, it was common for a man to 
boast about his good cheap—his good 
And when he talked about 


his pure hase 


bargain 
he would call it cheap 
low in price 
But if a price 
then almost anyone could get it very 


shirt was low in 
easily. Since it was easy to purchase 
this cheap shirt, the didn't 
And if the shirt wore 
the buver would finally de 
cide that it was worthless 


buver 
value it highly 
poorly 


Therefore a cheap purchase could 
be bought easily and would wear 
poorly For these reasons cheap lost 
the idea of “good value.” It has now 
taken on the sense of being “shoddy, 
inferior, worthless,” as well as low 
in cost. Today, when a shopper wants 
to say that a purchase is low in cost 
and offers good value too, he calls it 
inexpensive or reasonable 


Cheap is a word that has moved 
down in the social scale. Once it 
offered good value: now it offers poor 
value 

Last week you learned about 
naughty, which has moved up in the 
social scale (“Words to the Wise.” 
February 28). Once it 
now it is merely “mischievous.” 

Study the words below. Beside 
each one you'll find its old meaning 
and its present meaning 
direction 


was “ev il” 


In which 
moved? 
or D (down) 


each word 


Label each one U (up 


has 


Old 
VMeanin 


foolish 


Present 
Meaning 
fond 
villain 
vulgar custom 


knight 


iflectionate 
peasant ‘ scoundre] 
crude 

i nobleman 


pretty 


ittractive 





STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words sterred® in this lsswe ore defined here 


BAR-en. Pronoun 


barren 


ft « as in silent 


Adjective 


lants 


without pl 
ACT Ver! 


apy iram* 


deface (dee-t 
vy the 
gruel (CROO-el). Nour 
ked cereal. It is 
especia 
* 


T Tin 


maze (Rhymes with 


but wamder about 
PAR-kah 


’ 
ut like a shirt; aso 


parka 


ment whic! 


ul attache 
protectorate (pro-TEK-to 
nall veak count “ 


’ +} 
r 


rodent 


Noun 


ROH -ce 
A gnawing animal h rat 


quirrel, beaver 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


SI-kluh-tron; i as 
I-suh tope i 
LEM-ing; « 
l l kun; 'as in ice 
Rovaniemi (roh-vah-nee-ah-mee 
SOW -nah; ou 
Sirunmaa (see-roon 
Sodankyla 
order 
add 
tannin (TAN-in 
Tonga (TONG-guh 
tundra (TU N-druh 


cvclotron in ice.) 


isotope iS In ie 
lemming as in end 


lichen 
sauna is in nou 

mah 

so d in kue la Oo as in 


first a as in ask, second a as in 


first u as in up.) 


The Climate 


Rain on the roof 
Snow on the ground 
Make you feel 

That winter's around. 


Foggy days 
Cloudy skies 
Make you want 
The sun to rise 


Patricia Bywoters, Grade 6 
Broadfield Elementary School, Dalles, Tex. 
Teacher, Mrs. O. M. Pitts 


My Eyes 
I watch the valleys and the streams, 
The hills and every tree; 
I'd like to tell you of all the things 
That my two eves see 


To tell of rivers, lakes. and streams, 
And of the sunshine bright; 

I see so many lovely things 

From morning until night 


I use my eyes for many things 
For work and also play 

I open them to read a book 
And close them when I pray 


Joyce Ramirez, Grade 8 
Roosevelt H. S., Inkster, Mich 
Teocher, Mory Cowell 


Heaven on Earth 


I never thought I would see a city in 
the clouds, but that is what I 
call Monteagle a sm ill town built high 
in the mountains of 


would 


Tenne ssece 
After climbing narrow mountain high- 
ways in the southern part of Tennessee 
we approac hed Monteagle and Imme 
diately we noticed how clean the town 
uppeared. Most of the hi 
but they 
The 


1 i] 
brick construction and the grounds were 


uses were 


small were in excellent con 


dition large buildings were of 


well kept. It wasn't an industrial town 
smoke 


drove through the 


so there wasnt any or dust 


As we town we 


could see for miles the mountainous 
It seemed to me that if we 


would 


countryside 
sh yuld 
never stop 

It was April when we were there and 
with 


ever start rolling, we 


the mountainside covered 


newly-leafed trees of bright green The 
and 


also in 


was 


vanous 


full 


dogwood blooming 
kinds of 


bk mOmn 


was 
shrubbery were 
I felt as 
would never be anv closer to heaven on 
earth than in this little town of Mont 
Tennessee 


As we drove away if we 


eagle 
Gory Osman, Grode 7 


Edgewood (Iil.), Grade School 
Teacher, Lowell Lewis 





NEW MOVIES 


Wi Tops, don't miss. ii" Worthwhile. 


i"Fair. Save Your Money. 


Bonzo celebrates his second birthday 
as Diana Lynn serves up the cake. 


“MY BEDTIME FOR BONZO (Uni- 
veral International). This is a very 
funny film about a young psychology 
professor (Ronald Reagan) who tries 
to raise a chimp as a human being. The 
victim of his experiment is Bonzo, a 
pint-sized frolicsome chimpanzee 
Bonzo’s giddy antics and constantly 


worried expression are completely cap 
tivating. 


The chimp leads the professor and 
his “adopted” mother (Diana Lynn) a 
ragged chase. Their efforts to train 
Bonzo are finally successful; it is Bonzo 
vho unites the family permanently 


MM THREE GUYS NAMED MIKE 
(M-G-M). This is a light-hearted com- 
edy about a girl (Jane Wyman) who 
gets a job as an airline stewardess. Girls 
interested in a career in the air will like 
the film because it. gives many glimpses 
f the training stewardesses must take. 

Most of the fun centers around the 
stewardess’s choosing between three 
young men: a pilot (Howard Keel), a 
young business executive (Barry Sulli- 
van), and a shy chemistry teacher (Van 
Johnson). Just to make the choice tough 
they're all named “Mike.” 


MAMeTHE INHERITANCE (Fine 
Arts Films). Strong on suspense, this 
movie is set in England in the 1800s. 
It is the story of a young girl, Carolyn, 
whose father dies and leaves her in the 
care of a scheming uncle 

Carolyn does not know her uncle is 
plotting to get his hands on the money 
her father left her. As she becomes sus 
picious the plot builds up to a spine- 
chilling climax. Carolyn is excellently 
played by one of the best young Brit- 
ish actresses, Jean Simmons 














WITH WATERMAN’S 


FAMOUS (Cpudbudlet 
“The World’s Leading s 2 

















¢ Your writing gets easier, clearer, smoother and 
faster with a genuine hand-crafted Waterman's 
point. It’s the point that makes the pen 

—and no pen gives you a better point than 
Waterman’s Crusader. 


CHOOSE FROM @ DIFFERENT 
HAND-CRAFTED 


[htt GOLD row 


Each Waterman’s point is precision made . .. 

ground smooth as a lens by expert craftsmen. 

What's more, each point is made of 

14 kt. gold because only gold makes the 

best quality point. No wonder you write 

better with a Waterman's point. Try the 

one made for you and enjoy easter writing! 7 


V ‘ 
Waterman's 


your 
MAN IN THE 
SERVICE WILL 
WRITE MORE 
OFTEN WITH A 





Congratulations to the winners of the Scholastic Writing 
Awards, sponsored by L. E. Waterman Company. See the 
May 23 issue of this magazine for prize announcements. 


YOUNG 
WRITERS 
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{Citizenship Quiz & 


1. UVING WITH THE LAPPS 


ntences de 


from tiny planes to DC-6's 
the %O-vear 


treaty ing cele 


scribe how 
i Mountain 
Lat 


Hid 


proves that countries ¢ 


"i. 
peacetu 


“ 

id of Lapp 
India has so mu 
died of starvation 
from trains to truck 
Russia is busil 

nations 


. iptive 


to build up oul 


gee _ 4 A MAP TO GUIDE YOU 
necical tr 

mad live is n ten | 
maid depend ” 


ur food 


Study this map, and then fill in the 
lanks in the sentences below. Choose 
your answers from the list following the 
ind clothing sentences; some of the answers are ex 


Total 24 


reindeer for 


tr 


ur father might fish. hunt. or is. Score 4 points for each 


rests to earn 


a lis ing 


Ml 4 Te 


2. HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
Under] ONE INCORRES 


1 set of parent} eses, Score 
nts for each. Total 6 
We need new roads because 


} 


nes have 


ine the 


ng in each 


many 
heen taken over by the 


vearing out, our 


land surrounding 
The lark 


subpolar region 


s map shows the 


area of 


3. NEWS MATCHES 


Read 


lark colored ireas 
during 


ind it never 


One 1 
is that it is 
These 


overt 


swept 
i 


win ls hex 


warmed by the weak sur 


Geet aan On at an Antarctica, bright moonlight, rises, 


3 cast “er Lapland, mountains, South Pole, sets, 
sarks mav help 

: ' waters, North Pole, twilight. 
1. India’s population has increased im 
10 per cent in 10 years 


My score___ My total s 


VERYBODY loves a winner, and we 
F all play to win. It’s nice to hear the 
cheers to be patted on the back 

to see your name in the papers 
to bring home a trophy 

But we all can’t win. There are just 
so many first places. But—and this isn’t 
baloney —there are more important 
things than coming out first. You can 
win a shining victory even in defeat—a 
victory that will taste sweeter and last 
longer 

Take Larry Shields, the former Penn 
State runner, for example. In one ¢ ham 
pionship race, he accidentally bumped 
a runner, who tripped and fell. In 
stead of continuing on, as 99 out of 
100 of us would have done, Larry came 
to a dead stop He waited for his op 
ponent to rise then resumed the race 
Larry lost 

In the 1925 open golf championship 
Bobby Jones faced Willie McFarlane in 
the finals. At a crucial point in the 
Bobby turned to the scorer and 
said, “Please penalize me a stroke ” He 
had nudged his ball slightly 

Nobody had seen it, but Bobby wa 
too good a sport to let it pass That 
him the national 


but won an army of friends 


match 


stroke pen iltv cost 
cTrownt 

Rex Wiggins, of McGill U., was trail 
ing a visiting runner in the Eastern 
Canada cross-country championship. As 
they fork in the Rex 
noticed the opponent take a wrong turn 

By letting the sli Rex coul 
have sewed up the title. But he was a 
velled to the op 


ponent, putting him on the right track 


reac hed t road 


P go by 
real sportsman He 


The opponent won, but Rex's victor 
was just 

One of the most stirring instances o! 
fair play occurred in the 1922 Yak 
Harvard football game. Charlie Buell 
star Harvard quarterback, was in bad 
shape. A few hard tackles would get 
him out of the game, and without Buell 


Harvard didn’t stand a chance 


as great 





In their dressing room, Yale re- 
ceived the strangest pep talk in history. 
This is what their coach, Tad Jones, 
said: 

“Boys, Yale wants to win this game— 
but not at the expense of its sportsman- 
ship. You have your chance to show 
what that sportsmanship is. The first 
player who roughs Charlie Buell will 
not only be tossed out of the game, 
he'll be kicked off the team. That's all!” 

Buell played the entire game—and 
Yale lost. But that defeat was as glori- 
ous a victory as Yale ever won 

The next story speaks for itself. It 
was told to me by Verne D. Harris, 
football coach at Garber (Okla.) High 
School. This is Coach Harris speaking 

“During the past fall, I suffered the 
most embarrassing moment of my 
coaching career. It happened at the 
three-quarters mark in our district title 
game 

My fine center, Gary Adkins, all 134 
pounds of him, was taking a terrific 
beating from a guard who tipped the 
scales at 192. Gary had one eve closed 
" split lip ind practic illy no skin on 
his THOSE 

Though the officials had been 
warned about this guard, they failed 
to see anything off-color—except Gary's 
eye. My blood pressure kept rising 
until finally I couldn't contain myself 
I called Gary to the bench and told 
him to lower the boom on that rough 
guard 

‘The boy looked at me for a moment 
and then replied No ( ial h you nevert 
taught me to play that way 

‘You can imagine how small he 
made me feel. That was the first and 
positively the last time I will ever so 
much as hint the use of unfair tactics 
As the old saving ghes We learn 
little every day.’ 

Another coach who is cem«e nted for 
ever in my scrapbook of. big timers is 
Jack Gray, basketball general at Texas 
U. His team was playing Manhattan 
College (N. Y.) several months ago in 
Madison Square Garden 

With two seconds to go and the 
score tied, a Texan drove for the basket 
The referee tooted his whistle. It was 
a foul—against Texas—for charging. The 
Manhattan player sank the free throw 
ind that was the ball game 

We like to think what Gray said 
while remembering how other visiting 
oaches chase and berate the officials, 
scream like fishwives, and otherwise 
pop off 

Gray said, “I can’t think of a harder 
job than officiating a basketball game 
I didn’t like that call at the end, but I 
an't think of any place a team gets 
squarer or better officiating than right 
here : 

Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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See All the Warld Here in America” 


@ Just off the presses and ready for you is the latest in the line of 
Greyhound’s educational wall displays, See All the World—Here in 
4merica. Beautifully lithographed in natural colors, this 8-foot class- 
room wall display dramatically compares far-away places with Amer- 
ica’s scenic wonders. Write for your copy—complete with 16 pages 
of descriptive Lesson Topics — today! 





A LOT MORE FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this covpen te Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Bex 815, 
TRAVEL Chicage 90, tll. for your free copy of ‘See All the World —Here in 


America®’ educetional display kit. (One te « clossroom, please.) 


for 
A LOT LESS 
MONEY 


AME 
ADDRESS 


C+), 


GREYHOUND 








Prize-winners in ‘Chiquita Banana’’ Contest 


IGHTZEN clever boys and girls 

from junior high schools and up- 
per grades throughout the United 
States are going to be richer (and 
happier) because they successfully 
completed the lyric for the “Chi- 
quita Banana” song in the national 
contest sponsored by the United 
Fruit Company, announced last fall 
in Scholastic Magazines 

The contest called for the writing 
of a two-line rhymed jingle as the 
final couplet in a parody of the well- 
known popular song. The revised 
song tells the story of the high food 
value of the indispensable yellow 
fruit as an addition to your break 
fast table. More than 5,000 students 
of all grades submitted entries be- 
fore January 15 deadline. This flood 
of jingles read and 
sifted by national 
contest organization. A limited group 
of finalists in both Senior and Junior 
Division then submitted to a 
panel of distinguished teacher-judges 
who selected the top winners on the 


was carefully 


experts from a 


was 


basis of their rhyme, meter, appro- 


priate ideas, and originality. The 


judges were: Miss Geraldine Saltz- 
berg, James Monroe High School, 
New York City; Mr. Hardy Finch, 
Greenwich (Conn.) High School; 
and Mr. J. Arthur Ferner, Collings- 
wood (N. J.) High School. 


Prize-winners in the Junior Division 
(Grades 6, 7, 8, 9) were as follows: 
First prize ($50), Nancy Mahoney, 
Haldane Central School, Nelsonville, 
N. Y.; second prize ($35), Barbara 
Lammert, 12th St. School, Milwaukee, 
Wisc.; third prize ($25), Peggy Joan 
Stallings, Sardis Public School, Bates- 
ville, Miss 

Fourth prizes ($5 each) 
Arost, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sheila Finn, 
West Peabody, Mass.; Sharon Hay 
mond, Portland, Ore.; Gretchen Inger- 
soll, Blue Island, Ill; Barbara Jeckert, 
Rutherford, N. J.; Gerry Levinson, 
Chicago, Il; Ruth Nagel, Glendale 
N. Y.; Mary Clarissa Neils, Milton, 
Wisc.; Gary Northburg, Crosby, Minn.; 
Jean Robinette, New Enterprise, Pa.; 
Fay Ross, River Edge, N. J. Bill Rus- 
sell, Sanford, N. C.; Marjean Schaefer, 
Milwaukee, Wisc.; Berlyce Severson, 
Markesan, Wisc.; Joanne Vincent, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


Molly 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





De you take your lunch to school? 
Remember this important rule 

Add one food that’s raw —for lunch— 
To give yourselt thot added punch! 





Why dine on dry sandwiches when you can add flavor fillips 


with tomatoes. carrot sticks 


in wax paper 


or celery? Wrap the 
Good to eat and good for 


m separately 


your health, too! 


Lee Coulter and June Rienley of Sale 
Creek, Tenn., write: 


We just can't keep our minds on our 
lessons when we are at home, but we 
can when we're at school. What can we 
do about this problem? 


You can try to study at home the way 
you do at school 

In a study period at school, it is usu 
ally quiet. A school study period always 
comes at the same time in the day, too. 
In school you usually have the neces- 
sary books, pencils, and paper with 
In school you sit in the same seat 
every day. 

Try to find a place at home where 
you can study every day—a table or 
desk—at the same time. Be sure that you 
are sitting in a straight chair. Arrange 
the light so that it falls over your left 
shoulder. Be sure that you understand 
your assignments before you leave 
school so that you do not have to waste 
time calling up your friends. 

Do not listen to the radio while 
doing your homework. Always keep a 
good supply of notebook paper, erasers, 
sharpened pencils at hand. Keep right 
on working until you finish the problem 
—then pause to stretch. The first few 
minutes of studying are the hardest. 
Once you begin, keep on until you 
finish. If you stop to play with the dog 
or to make a telephone call, it is hard 
to go back 

It's also a good idea to keep your 
studying place clean of objects you 
might be tempted to fiddle with. 


you 


Marilyn 
N. J., asks 


Kozlowski of Bloomfield, 


If I am invited to a friend’s home for 
supper and I don’t like one of the foods 
they serve, is it impolite not to eat it? 


The polite thing to do is to take a 
small portion and eat it without men- 
tioning your dislike. Unless you are 
allergic to a food or it makes you ill, 
you should not refuse any kind of food 
when you are a dinner quest 





Lat QUANER OATS 
for knergy! 


You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 





WHERE'S MY MASTER? By LaVerne 
Kelly, Tilten School, Chicago. Wlinois 


Ace RINGER CO EP, ARNE PRI: PROG Oi, 


: 





NAVY WINGS. Planes on deck of an 
aircraft carrier. By Joseph Iisganitis, How to Score 


Lee Park Main School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ° 
Your Winning Point in Popularity! 
= . PUNGPY” | OATMEAL TOPS "EM ALLI 
Why be a Side-line Susie or a Hang-back Yes, oatmeal tops all other 


> Bel ime ; : whole-grain cereals in Food- 
Harry? For that bounce—zing—lively energy Bawsay, Sreteiny Whanin Se, 
and Food-iron. Yet, it's less 
tions... do this: Three or four mornings a than 1¢ a serving for the boun- 


- teous benefits of Quaker Oats! 
| week eat good hot, energy-giving Quaker — 
| Oats! You get more energy from oatmeal 

than from any other whole-grain cereal! And 


that scores with the crowd and wins invita- 


you enjoy the creamy-smooth goodness and 
| delicious flavor that have made Quaker Oats 
| the most popular cereal in the world! 





Tomorrow morning, eat good hot 


=| QUAKER OATS 


ef Hutchins Junior H.S., Detroit, Mich. THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS/ 
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First-Day Covers 


A first-day cover is an envelope which 
carries a newly-issued postage stamp; 
both the envelope and stamp are post- 
marked on the first day of the stamp’s 
official release. The U. S. Post Office 
Department adds the words “First Day 
of Issue” to the postmark 

Many stamp collectors like to obtain 
first-day covers. Usually the Post Office 
Department services at least 500,000— 
and sometimes more—first-day 
covers stamp is put on 


many 
when a new 
sale 

It's not hard to 


cover of a new stamp 


first-day 
All you need do 
is send a self-addressed envelope to the 
Postmaster of the city where the new 
stamp will be issued. Write “First-Day 
Cover” on the upper left-hand corner ot 
the envelope. Then enclose it in an 
outer envelope along with a money or- 
der, postal note, or coins for each first- 
day cover you desire 


obtain a 


You may send as many as 10 selt-ad- 


| dressed envelopes for each new stamp 


Four 


issue ! 


commemoratives will be 
during 1951, the U. S. Post 
Office Department has announced 

The stamps will honor the United 
Confederate Veterans, the settlement 
of Nevada, statehood for Colorado, and 
the American Society. The 
Post Office vas cut down 
the number of commem 


materials 
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AIRMAILS PRESIDENTIALS 

am values, 19th cent. commemoratives, coils 
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W. C. SBeokmen, Box 145-4, Maplewood, N. / 
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LORRAINE W. BROWN, Dept S$, Marion, Mich 
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slumbians, Trans Mississippi, Pan Ameri 

jeans. Pan Pacific and ten other diferent 
MODA STAMPS Box 251). Church St. Annex, New York 8 
BI-CENTENNIAL SET COMPLETE 
The full complete set of 10 vaives of the Washingtor 
Bi Centennial Commemoratives only 10¢ to applicants 
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Madagascar, Martinique, Turkey, Ecuador, Cuba. 
Somali Coast, Tri-color Beauty, Warrior, Tropical 
Girl, Crescent, World's Fair. 19th Century An- 
tique, All Mints! Approvals. Send 3c for postage 
Sites Stamp Services, Beass- J, Tribere Sta., New York 35, 6.¥ 


500 srames 10¢! 


Exotic Japan 
KENMORE, Richford 4-76, Vermont 


STAMPS 
UN FREE STAMP ZOO! | 


—— Ro rhinoceros, and 
jung Big stamp 200 





other fierce 
F-R-E-E with 
=, tenlling ~~ packed approvais! 
WIAGARA STAMP CO. « WMiegare-ce-Lake 46. Canads 





Division of Labor 


First hunter 
track.” 

Second hunter: “Fine. You see where 
he went to and I'll see where he came 


oe 
from. 
Colette Dupre. Parent School, Breynat 


“Look! Here is a bear's 


Alberta. Canadas 


Vocal Achievement 


Proud Papa: “My daughter is taking 
singing lessons.” 

Mr. Smith: “How is she doing?” 

Proud Papa: “Wonderfully. She used 
to be heard next door only. Now they 


can hear her two apartments away. 
Benita Kremins, PS 174, Queens, N. ¥ 


Manhattan Mentalities 


Teacher: “In what part of the coun- 

try are the le most ignorant?” 
Smarty: “In New York City.” 
Teacher: “Really? What makes you 

say that?” 

“Well, 

says that’s where the population is most 


Smarty my geography book 


dense “g 


h lege s, Lee Park Mate Sebo Vilkes Barre, Pe 


Split Decision 

Pete : My horse 

way; I wanted to go the other.’ 
Lou: “What happened?” 


Pete: “He tossed me for it!” 
Mer LA er. PS 97. Bronx 


wanted to go one 


Ballerina 


girl friend is a toe 


Bill 
dancer.” 
Phil 


my feet 
George # | vy & #1, Bron 


“I hear your 


“That's right. She steps all over 


New York 


The Time Is Now 


Mother Johnny, must never 


put off till tomorrow what you can do 
today.” 
Johnny 
apple pie.” 
Sat 


you 


“Okay, Mom, let's finish that 


Lanett Vitis " Hammond, ind 


Best Wishes 


Mrs. Jones: “What are you going to 
give your sister for a birthday present 
this year, Joan?” 

Joan: “I really don’t know yet 


year I gave her the mumps!” 
James Sida, Washington ‘Mo (Gtammer &ehoo! 


Joke of the Week 


Here I sit in the moonlight, 
Forsaken by women and men, 
And murmur over and over: 
“Never eat onions again.” 

Lake Junter High Scheo!. Denver, Cole 


Last 


Ronald Krieger 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


There cre 36 words 
in this puzzle. Give 
yourself 3 points for 
each you get right. Top 


To perform; to finish; to work. 
Mystery animal pictured above 
Mystery animals live in these 
Past tense of “ ‘ 


Direction opposite 


at 200 

have 

south 

A female sheep 

Today we are, yesterday we - 
To cease to live 
Objective form of “I.” 
Doctor of Medicine ( abbrev.). 
National drink of China 
Searches for, chases 

. We receive light and heat from this. 
To tear up into narrow strips 
Female saint 
Long ago, 
To knot 
North Dakota (abbrev.). 


. Family cA — to mystery animal. 


‘ abbret } 


as in “days of 


2. Plural of * 





3. To wither; to grow dim. 
. The cry of a crow. 
To plant seeds. 
4 —, his, him 
. Cherry-colored, scarlet. 
. To make neat by clipping or cutting. 
To pay attention to. 
Plural of “man.” 
. Consumes, devours 
. Melody 
. A small, shabby cabin or shack. 
Bashful, timid 
. Steamship (abbrev.). 
22. To decay. 
23. Poetic name for Republic of Ireland. 
24. An act, anything which is performed 
or accomplished 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week, in your edition. 


Selution to last week's Quis-Word Puzale 
ACROSS: 1-ski; 4-lad; 5-wan; 6-angel; 
9-yam,; 12-start; 1l3-our; 14-R.R.; 15-bus; 
16-ado; 18-enter: 21-roof; 23-agree; 24-mesa 
25-an. 26-owl 28-Lois; 30-dead 
DOWN: 1-slant; 2-kangaroos; 3-I'd; 5-was; 
T-err, 8-Lt., 9-young: 10-Australia; 11-Mr.; 
16-arm; 17-doe; 19-e’en; 20-re; 22- 
26-old; 27-woe; 2-S. D 


A Year's Take 
Ted: “What happened to the man 


who stole the calendar?” 
Wise Guy: “He got twelve months.” 


Albert Graham, Rock Junior 1.8., Bast @t. Louis, Ill 





| EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


YEARS OLD; 


ecanes Bde a J NEARLY 100 
Roosevelt o; Army, Navy, 


co ours! £; $5 stam 
Century Revenues; Columbian 
Exposition Com Vales 400, everything ONLY be te 
new applicants for U. & Ly 
WAKONDA, OA. Ges 2 2726. 


Marines 


. Sestese Wetgnts, m8. y 


PINS INS 35°" RINGS 1%” 


a tet 
Sears 
Df)7 ALL DIFFERENT 15¢ 


A beautiful collection of commemo- 
ratives, high values, bi-col- 
stamps, etc. Only isc 


GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 404, Caiais, 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT: 


fer the ashing. Beautiful picteriats, tom | Sotn century, 
including free monthly magazine. Send only Se fer postage 


EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. $B, Toronto 5, Canade 


omen Gee. ply 510, ieneaeind, 0% ¥. 


Maine 
25 diferent Brit- 
—, 4 indies 

yeurs 











Here’s FAST 3-WAY RELIEF! 


‘ f ight coughing 
Don't tovids. Get Smith Brothers! 
1, Ease dry throat tickle 
2. Seothe your raw membranes 
3. Help loosen phiegm 
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And when you're “dying” for an energy pick-me-up 
during the day, reach for America’s No. 1 peanut 
—PLANTERS. “Mr. Peanut” 


on the wrapper is 
your guarantee of real goodness in flavor. No other 


peanut looks so good and tastes so good; and 
ma.reanv’ no other peanut offers so much protein food— 
PLANTERS contains more protein, pound for pound, than beef 
steak! Try any of the Planters big three—Planters Peanuts, the 


Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, and Planters Peanut Butter 





To the audience, Stormalong, played by Sheldon Gross- 
man, looms up on the screen as an awe-inspiring giant. 


Shades of 


Stormalong 


Folklore Hero 


Appears in Shadowgraph 


Stormalong meets a mermaid down in 
the deep. Green gelatine slides before 
the floods. Moving fishes and seaweed 
give scene a 40-fathoms-deep effect. 


p* TURES on this page show what 
me NSRG 

December radio script, Stormalong, the 
Sailor Giant. NSRG is, of 
National Scholastic 


ber sc hools 


member did with our 
course, the 
Radio Guild. Mem 
receive four radio scripts 
plus other 

Our congratulations to Jules Adolphe 
of Junior High School 109 in Brooklyn 


for his imaginative conversion of Storm 


pet yea! services 


along into a “shadowgraph” assembly 
109 has no stage—just a shal 
With two flood 


ghts, a playback piped into the public 


program 
low raised platform 
" 


address system, and a bedsheet over a 


Seymour Janoveky 


Same scene—back of the screen. It’s done with 50- and 
100-watt flood lights. One held high, the other low. 


frame made in the school shop, Mr. 
Adolphe’s class put on a performance 
that 
the entire school 

Cast 


won enthusiastic applause from 


set-making, etc.., 
34 students 


sound effects 
used talents of Everyone 


had 1 job 


Stormalong” a school byword for stu 


The shadowgraph made 
dents who go at their work with vim 

Profiting by our experience,” he 
writes, “any teacher anywhere can pre 
sent what my principal, the entire fac 
ultv, and all the students called a mas 
terpiece Stormalong was considered the 


greatest production here in years.” 






































‘Shadowgraph 


ANGLE (ROMS 


screen made in school shop. Use 2” x 2” wood frame covered 


with thin muslin; brace well in all corners with angle-irons. Note overhead brackets 
for cord on which fish and other scenery move. Artist was student Sandra Levitt. 





By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, srockiyn College 


A Stiteh and an Ounce—Now! 


have been kinked or tripped ver or 
ipacitor stepped on a few times. It would not be 
rectifier tube fai a bad idea to get one or two extra 
If mui find that is a fuse lengths to keep on hand. Try to get the 
undfhilm > ' rder o ] mg-wearing plastic jacketed kind in 
wder some stead of the kind with cotton or other 
ind put them coverings. And while you are about it 
in find notice whether vour plugs and connec 
yur Ser tors are equipped with cabk clamps to 
protect the conductors from strain. Such 
connectors are i good investment 
both power and microphone « 
Condensers cal 
hecome short pen-circuited, If 
} 


yacitors someti 

ave someone who can do it for vou 

mui could insure against failures of this 
sort by replacing the cardbourd tubula 
condensers with the oil-filled condensers 

m hand, but ich can still be obtained from dealers 
amplifier? [tj military surplu 

wen considered good prac \ 1} » 


1 ] } 
ritimne ana or ntrois MCOTTI 


’ ' { d y| t 
n hand a set of duplicate noisy, making a rasping sound in the 


h piece of apparatus tha loudspeaker when vou turn the knobs 
There are two things vou can do for a 
noisy control—either replace it with a 
new one or pry off the dust cover and 
with carbon tetrachloride 
me is probably coming when it 


to have ailing micro 


Hecessa4©ry 
phones ind loudspe ikers repaired itt 
stead of replaced. The magnets in these 
devices contain critical materials 4) 
nico” is an alloy of ALuminum, Nickel 
und COhbalt 1 new Mes will he 
scarce, tor 

Some of your present equipment 
which has been mk USE for some time 
may merit a factory overhaul. Such a 
procedure might add years to the life of 
in expensive soundfilm projector or re 
} 


cording machine 


Keep Equipment Clean 


Dust, grit, and oil in the wrong places 
are bad for equipment. A painter's sash 


} } 


wut warning ind when tl brush with short bristles is a fine tool 


! t t is noth 


lo but replace for cleaning. You can keep the brush 
\ { . . . vil i spares on hand is grease-free with carbon tetrachloride 
especially since we are but be careful about this solvent on the 
iod when re pl acement equipment itself, Don't use it on rubber 
bes will be hard to get idlers, for example, unless you have to 
Ask your dealer or service man about remove oil from them. If you oil me 
ube line up in your amplifier pr chanical parts sparingly you can avoid 
receiver, recorder, or plaver. If having oil dripping or creeping to parts 
repaired en vuuigh of them where it isn't wanted 

» advise you about las Scotch tape adhesive, not record 

tells you that a cer ing) will pick up metal particles cling 
your equipment is likely to ing to magnetic materials. Use it as you 

in re gular service, stock two or more would to remove lint from blue serge 
each one in use lay it on the surface to be cleaned and 
Power cords and microphone cables peel it off. It will bring the particles 
do not last forever, especially after they with it 





RCA's new 400 Junior 


Lighitweig ib Complete Single-Case Portable 


The new “400” Junior has ail the features 
you have looked for in a 16mm sound 
projector. It is compact and portable 
Speaker in lift-off cover, projector, and 
connecting cables are all contained in 
finished 


an attractively lightweight, 


Single-case unit 


*) 


Ii6mm Sound Movie Projector 


Easy and quick to set up. So simple 
to thread, even a child can do it. 
Pictures at their best in brilliance and 
contrast. Sound reproduc ed with dra- 
matic realism and full tonal range. 
Meets every requirement of fully pro- 
fessional quality. Priced within limited 
budget requirements of schools, 


churches, 


business and industry. 


Convenient to handle. Easily carried 


So light in weight a schoolgirl! 
can pick it up to place on a table. 


Mail coupon for complete information 


Please send me complete information on RCA's new 
400" Junior 16mm Sound Projector. 


Name 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


School 
Street 


City 











FILM STRIP 
CABINET 


Six drawer oll steel cabinet 
Holds ever 336 of the Io” cons 
ladividval comportments 
indiwidvally imdened 


Adjustable dividers for 
* Olive beked on 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 211 


line =f émm 


lerger rolls 


grey enamel 
Complete 
film filing end henoung 
equipment 





Newmade PRooucts corp 


330 W 4251 NEW YORK 18. WN Y 


—PUBLISHER— 
WANTS 
AUTHORS 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
Dept 5! 


386 Fourth Ave New York 16. N.Y 














VISUALLY YOURS 


Cream of the Film Crop 


by VERA FALCONER 


(;AIN 


t thy 


re Mus Center 
s not produced for 
for musical inspira 
or the Department of State 
it will thrill and 


school 


student wl 


rH interest im serous 


lemonstrates how an) 


Tel rn i 


not equire 
" 


Nanook with Sound 


Pictures in Music 


Na 


nook of the 


16m n 
unl music 
+} 


mince ¢ n 
te ire pains 
I | I 


resented —seal 


Nanook of the North 





“Learning is faster, teaching is easier 
with this new recording method!”’ 


GREATER INTEREST on the part of students marks every 
class where tape recording is used. In language classes, 
for instance, students can hear exactly how they sound, 
compare their own inflections with those of an expert 
in the language. 


NO MORE BORING REPETITIONS of lessons when tape is 
used. A single recording of the day’s lesson can be 
played for any number of shorthand classes. This also 
simplifies timing of speed dictation tests, making them 
exactly the same for each class 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO 
Saint Pau! 6, Minnesota, Dept. ST-31 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet 
describing ‘Tape Recording in the Classroom.” 


Nome 
Address 
City 


Zone Stote 


WRITE TODAY for your free copy of Tape Recording in 
the Classroom, new booklet full of interesting pictures 
and stories of how tape recording is being used in 
schools all over the country. 


QUALITY ACCOMPANIMENT for drills, dances, exercises 
is always available with tape recording. Tape never 
tires, never falters, never makes a mistake; professional 
or local talent can be used, and new numbers recorded 
at any time. 


CREATIVE ABILITY sharpens up when tape recordings 
are made of student-produced stories, radio dramas, 
historical reenactments. Tape can be edited and spliced 
easily, reproduces every sound faultlessly without 
needle scratch, crosstalk or backlashing. 


Mode in U.S.A. by 
MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 
oho mokers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Topes, “Undersea!” Rubberized Cooting, 
Scotchiite” Reflective Sheeting, “Sofety-W clk” Non-Slip Surfacing, 
3M” Abrasives. "3M" Adhesives 








Filmstrips 


— 
“\Y % 
» \ 4 
\ 
Simpi:ty your teaching methods — develop interest 
and increase retention by the use of filmoetrips 


The list below describes some of the hotest film 


strip titles now ova:lable 


Metalworking Series 


(Biact and white 
(3 frames overage) 


A set of 4 new fimetrips thowing rect how-to do- 
Explains processes used 


of @ project: Produced 


it” metalworking methods 
trom beginning to 
A. Bennett Co 

Me. Aé}25, complete set, with captions 


em pletion 
with Chaos 
$11.00 
Woodworking Series 


(Bieckt and white) (4 frames average) 


tool s and tofety ‘tnow 
teresting subsects 
A Bennett Co 


$11.00 


¢ power operat 


nly two of many n this 
ps Produced with Chas 


Ne. Aé}15, complete set, with captions 


Fraction Series 
(Bleck and white) 
(42 frames average) 


a this set of 6 flimatrips visvolly 
problems with 
fe prob 


Photos of rea! objects 
Gramatises and simp! fies the students 
hactens stes fractions with rea 
ome 


We. AS355, complete set 


aso 
Arranged by basic curriculum units 


$22.50 


with captions 


Basic Reading Series 


(in color) (43 frames average) 

captioned filmstrip sete for tat 
Excellent for developing 
Based on Laidiow Basic 


y Geve 
Ind. and ed 
coding * abviary 


ped 
grade we 


ders 


AlOISA, ist grade set with manve $34.50 
rin > bDiect 
nd grade set, § in co 


bed grode set, § 


ond white) 
$24.00 
$24.00 


alolse 
aAlo2zsc 


Vi evel deole 
below te $.V.E 
ng! 
s\desets one 


der list 
va ‘able 


- —------, 

SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC | 
A ou 

1345 Diversey Parkway 


Chicago 14, til 


ne seorest 5.V.E. deole 


Newe 
Assouw 
City end Srete 


eo? S122 


r 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Cream of the Film Crop 
32-1 


Continued from page 


» and units on ind his en 
The 67 
mw g either im entirety or im 


mart At 1560 Broad 
New Y l6mm dis 


man 


ment minute running time 


How to Succeed in College 


Although man Hewe } 


I know non 


sper the 

, 1 
5 ' conhege 
ot 


Han 
} 


Dartmout! lege Films 
ver, N. H recent! such a 
film. My First Week at Dartmouth (col 
yr. Zo un It might vell 
titled “M wee " | it 
how the 


tudent 


released 


h ive bere ii 


iverage 


into ordinar lege activities 
! 


hasses 


“4 
including « study in the li 
brat This film can help your students 


t lecicle if the to go to college 


ct to find there 


th 


he ¢ 


t dispels ire 
that success and 
| 
the special 
e talented 


, 
pal 


Superb Book on Movie Making 
The 


Holly wood ster ype has not 


helptul to the growth and devel 
# visual education in 
But 
hich 


many 


mow me's 


i fascinating 
dispel Holly 


miter < 


nuch t 


nt thee 


1 does 
sm, to strip 
1 x} 


mor ated show 


ising 


re il work itt 


producti m 
man with ex 


ve educatio roduction ex 

| nited World geography se 

ries. And Then There Were Four. et 
, ait a 


} ’ | 
tiTical 


w'rience l 


worates with famed the 


Dore ir 


film 
write we 


wal pr 


produ 


present us 
ight 
igh 


Movw 


tells how 


lly readable ( 
Random Howse 
M-C-M made T/ 
Hear and, in s 
+ ‘ ‘ 


j 
' ’ i 


iture him 


Basic Child Welfare List 
The 


ifare 1s 


Now 


inter 


mportance rt ! i Ww 
woized nore 

ind 

fr of visti terials on 
Child Welfare Films—An 
International Index of Films and Film 
the Health and Welfare of 
Children (Columbia University Press, 
New York, $1 d by UNESCO 
ind the World Health Organization. It 
lists and readily 


lab 
ive iVallable i 


his sulnect 


sfrips on 
prepare 
materials 


annotates 


available; its excellent index classifies 


subject matter areas for rapid reference 





HAVE 
YOU 
SEEN @ 


the four post-war 
Julien Bryan 
documentary films the 


FAR EASTERN AREA 


PEIPING FAMILY 


SAMPAN FAMILY 


PACIFIC ISLAND 


JAPANESE FAMILY 


Write 
phiet« on these four 
bor 


library 


today for descriptive pam- 


new subjects 


rentals, consult vour film rental 


Purchase orders may be 


placed through your visual educa 


tion dealer or direct 


International Film Foundation, Inc. 
1600 Broodway New York 19, N.Y 











D 
\ 


Shell Presents 


a 
“PIPELINE” 


All the drama and excite- 


ment behind the building 
of a 


line is packed into this 


great crude oil pipe 


splendid movie. Filmed in 
full color, it is 22 minutes 
of a tion-pac ked entertain- 
ment. 

The film is 16 mm. sound, 
and available free of charge 


from : 


| 
J 


Shell Oil Company 
50 West 50th Street 
New York 20, N. Y. 

or 
100 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


("17 
HE 














- New Films 


er Educat Series —3 t pic 
Your Permit to Drive, Driving Eco 
tice Makes Perfect Drivers; 

Driver Fitness and Attitude 

nd Controls, Start 

the Car, Driving 

Speed Control 

rking, Preventive 

In Case 


I ed 


PT6 SERIES 
MAGNECORDER 


CLEARLY THE FINEST 
FOR “SOUND” TEACHING 


I k this great Spec h the Magne order com- 


mands a position above all others in its field. 
Learn how to extend tea hing effectiveness with 
the Magnecorder miracle of “living sound” — 
highest fidelity recordings of music and speech 
as they should be heard. Plan now to hear the 


difference ‘live’ recording makes in a classroom 


demonstration. There is no ot ligation, 


inc 360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Ad * CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS Dept, S-3 








George Spells Success 


12-1 


Continued tron 


ALL FOR ENGLISH 


Among the Councils 


Ont ' t+ 


neet 
re) eng! 
ers fof audi 
engine 
yao 


made by ° ——_* 


that’s why u's your best assurance 


of profe ssional quality school recordings 





TO KEEP UP-TO-DATE on all phases of 
yund recording, be sure to read our 
monthly publication, “Audio Record.” 
A penny post card will add your 


name to our free mailing list 


*Trade Mark 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc..." 





U.S. Summer Schools 
Continued from page 21-T 


liege, St 


HLLINOIS 
Bradley University 
w-o-d 
Carthage College, Cart 
*Chicago Teachers College 
*DePaul University, Chic: 
Easterr Ilir i State ( 
C; J 11-A 3, w-o-d-u-g 
Greeny e College Greenvil 
16 


Jacksonvil 


INDIANA 


Ball State 


sege 
Indiana State Teachers 
( J 18-A 24; w-o-d z 
INDIANA U NIVERSITY Blo ngton 
J i-A 2 “w -d-u-g See page 49-T 
Ma n ¢ ege, Marion: ¢ 5-A 10 


Continued on page 39-T 


NOTICE 
Schools March On 
the definitive film story 
on the*growth of 
America's rural educa 
thon system “ now 
available in 16 mm 
prints 


Careening fire engines, manned by grocers and 
garagemen .. . a tense young actress, playing a bit 
in a Broadway hit . . . a gentleman farmer making 
arid earth pay dividends... 


These are bare sketches of three new Forum Films 
calculated to add interest and importance to your 
audio-visual program. 


Each of these new Forum releases captures on 
film a novel and inspiring story of how part of 
America lives. Each provides your students with a 
new source of inspiration and information. 


“Citizen Firemen” reveals the heroic, human 
story of a typical community’s volunteer fire 
fighters—who they are and what makes them so 
valuable to the life of the nation. 


“On Stage” unfolds the heartbreak and disap- 
pointment and cherished rewards of life in the 
American theatre, focussing on the career of a 
determined young actress who achieves small success 
and great satisfaction on stage. 


“Grassland Farming” shows how ingenuity 
and industry pay off for a persevering farmer, who 
makes grazing grass grow where none would grow 
before. Here is a lesson in efficiency and modern 
farming methods that are helping to increase the 
nation’s food supply. 


Ask for a showing of these new films—16 milli- 
meter, sound, black & white, 2 reels. Make these 
new Forum releases a highlight of your program 


a 
aeeeeneat pe easeeese 
MOT FORUM FILMS 
369 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me free catalogue of March of Time 
Forum Films. Include purchase and rental prices. 


___. Position 














By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Falls (N. Y 


High School 


“Core” of the 
Educational Apple 


Y NEIGHBOR 
February 


England 


\ Hardy Finch, in his 
A column Byron 
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re curriculum will be the form of edu 
im the It will 


sundred 
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“ae” 
recent tui 
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some form of core program 
i fairly widespread 
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level 


practice 


mnwyw high school To some 


we curriculum” may mean i cutting 


wcross, or even a disregard, of subject 


yatter boundary lime sin the offering ot 


i unified course (shades of “fusion of 
Another 
curriculum can be effected 
h bl mek scheduling and 
\ ol] 
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he social stuctie s view 18 
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ther and teach to 
worksh » technique 
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Curriculum 
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But 
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Write today for your free 
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i nany other 
copy of booklet to hilities. including 
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The Provincial Publicity Bureau = «"' for 


adnustment program 
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Trptisic it lan 
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} y} } 
Parliament Buildings igh schools is 


many 


toward 


Quebec City plied in 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza step 
New York 20, N. Y. with 


learnings 


inother 


pr widing student 


skills 


every 


certain basic and common 


and 
the world crisis makes the need for a 


Today the national emergency 
common core of learnings in American 


The Board of 


Regents in New York has acted in the 


high schools more acute 








belief that, while subject matter line 


must 
tor teac 


th 


remain 
} 


there is an urgent need 


vers of all subjec ts to recognize 
ve need for teaching international un 


derstanding and American citizenship 


This is in approac h. at least, te 


The 
} 


a core 


curriculum ibility 


ind willingness 


ot every 


teac 
~ American 


trast, the 


ier to expound the nature 


democracy and by con 


nature of Russian communism 


must never be in doubt 


The New York Regents’ Program 

Now by 

cer im 
fortified 
eight 
This 


derstanding 


Regents ever 
New York will be 


i statement prepared by 


chon 
NO hools 
by 
eminent scholars and statesmen 
International Un 
the following 


Chamberlin 


Committee on 


includes 
Waldo 
George B. Cressey 
I i helbe rer Nelson I Johnson 
Dwight Reid Frederick 7 
Schuvler C. Wallace, and Rev 
4 Walsh. §S J. Copies of the 
ment of the Committee” will be 
every school in New York State 

To enable teachers to meet their re 


ponsibilities the 


members chair 
Clark M 
Helen 


Rope 


man 


Edmund 
“State 
sent to 


ommittee has identi 
of the 
field of 


upon 
} 


ree 


“critical prob 


Tite examples 
) 
ems in 


the 
} 


derstanding 


international un 
which the 
should be 


study 


students 


now in our schools informed 
They carefully 


with a view to recommending for school 


propose to these 


use materials dealing with these prob 
De 
cy versus Communism basic 
the of the 
ind of the Soviet Union 
vith commentary and comparison; the 
problem of human rights; the problem 
ot the 
stability 


reine ireas identified are 
the 


d Government 


cuments of 


United States 


self-government problem of 


we rid econom the problem 


# national security and international 
wganization, the problem of the role 
of the citizen in foreign policy; the 
problem of making the United States 
foreign policy, the role of the United 
Nations 

Scholastic Teacher will report further 
developments in this new field of urgent 
“common learnings.” It may be later 
than we think in the building of a core 
curriculum that will give all our stu- 
dents a faith worth living for and fight- 
ing for 
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Continued from page 37-T 


KANSAS 





For an exciting vacation any time... take 
New York Central te the Heart of NEW YORK! 


» you taken a twilight clad skaters at Radio City’s sunken rink 
i f Central Park and with the giant Christmas tree tower- 

KENTUCKY seen t per windows come out ing above them? 
Yes, all year, there's Manhattan Magic 
for your holidays Museums Nearby 
beaches. Symphonies. Opera. Big-league 


In summer, ha yu lingered at a sick 

walk café table and enjoyed the passing 
Ow the greatest show on earth baseball. Places to dine and dance 

New York , , 

, So get there fresh! Travel in Central's 

In autumn, have you window-shopped 


low-cost luxury coaches over the 
uong Fitth Avenue or fele che thrill of 


scenic Water Level Route straight to 
curtain time at a Broadway first night? 


Grand Central Terminal. Straight to the 
& 
In winter, have you watched the bright Big Town's heart! 


PS. Ce 


FREE: New Travel Guide 


ack ‘ 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


ty 

| 

LOUISIANA tun-mag ‘ et : nN | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


STATI 


Continued on pag The Water Level Route— You Can Sleep 





the Amencan Bookselle 


s Assaciathon a 
Ee e after comparing bookstore sales mm tele rermcatns 
VISION) ATP pOty-tete Sk) areas ? ach 
. — ruts arit tifferenm a ‘ thw ™ ny 
2.= a" areas were { 
“ _ 
: te i. " ; 
. 


— 





Old Fevorites in TAB Club 


us 


Don 1-Miss Dept 
ae 


«. A, oh <a, 


The woar students kes 
whet makes the 


an bceoneom: 


“_ 
Amen 
ah“? 


Migh School students and 
rveehere are 
an rw On 


- 


Our Bookshelf 


POPULAR 


ce A” A oreo —FREE— 
Mm eit ta | New Teaching Aids 


from an 


Old Duster 


s 


Notes from Publishers 


\l ( 


oOe PER VEAR BACH. I 
f , : 


© reprints a 


17 heed iy <acleee GENERAL MOTORS 

WEW YORK UNIVERSITY t tates Depertment of Public Relations 

INSTITUTE of ECONOMIC AFFAIRS a San Reon 11-270-0. Daweh 2, Mids 
32 Greedwey New York 4 N Y ; _ bes , 

_—_— . 


_~* 
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“Come as you are!"on this famous 
Santa Fe all-chair-car streamliner. 
Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and 
California. Restful club lounge car ‘just 
for fun!" Fred Harvey meals...Coach fare 
plus a smal] extra fare... 
Same route as The Chief 
and Super Chief. 


For a complete description of E] Capitan 
MINNESOTA send coupon for colorful folder 
liege of St i 


A 8, di\ 


Cor 


*Hamiir nive ty t Paul d Sante Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. ST-15 

Macalester Colle t. Paul J 18-A 10 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
W-G-U-g Please send me free booklet on E/ Copitan 

MacPhail College of Music, Minneapolis: ( 
J 18-A 18; w-u-g | NAME 

State Teachers College, Bemidji; C; J 11-A 
17; w-o-d-u 

State Teachers College, Moorhead: C: J 11-A 
24; o-d-u 

State Teachers College, Winona C; J M-A 
24; w-o-d-u —EEE 

University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, oor July 15, 1981 
Duluth; C; J 18A 31; w-d(W)-u-g 


ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 





if student, give name of school. _ 








~y 
: a " 
, ) Y 


i 


; = 
iL ¢ ; 
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® BUT OF OF THE DELIGHTS 


or Tf! 
France 
s C ae Nee” 
Your tnp abroad will naturally have Paris at the 
head of the let —that's certain 
and from Paris it's so casy —and comfortable 
to reach the delightful provinces by rail “ 
vach. Historie cites and tiny villages 
colorful customs are part of the 
daily life are but a few hours away 
French National Railroads cover all France 
th ches highly modernized equipment and 
able service expected by the sophisticated 
ride im comfort, spee 1 and safety 
See your travel agent or write 


400 MONTGOMERY STREET 5717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE 
SAN FRANCISCO CALH mOnNTREAL FO 


FRENCH 


NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


aAVEN 





Travel and study abroad this summer 


You can earn full credits on an all-expense, 
university-sponsored study tour via TWA 


Now's the time to start planning for one of the most interesting and profit- 
able summers you've ever spent sightaeeing and studying in Europe 
while you earn full university credita. Again in 1951, TWA will participate 
im the tours that proved so popular for the past three years ...in cooperation 
with the I natitute of University Studies Abroad.”’ And you'll have a chance 
to learn at first hand the new concept of air-age geography traveling by 
luxurious TWA Skyliner. Remember, half your time will be devoted to 


touring Europe and the other half in residence study as indicated below 


Swit Zee. AnD University of Gerevo 


Look at this list of june 168 University of Zurich, Schoo! for Ewope 
August 20 Pribews Catholic University 


Study tours being planned sea ay asad 
for this summer PRANCE Sorbonne Por 
(from 4 to § weeks abroad IRELAND Univ 
SPAIN Modnd 
and check the ones \ ITALY Perugic 
that interest you: 


INDIA “hndic ond Problems: of the Orient.” inctuding Coiro wis, 
@ 6 weet tow 


GENERAL EUROPEAN Study and Trove! Tow (No residence) 


Reo Mee 
Across the (/S and overseas... you can depend on TWA 


Jot H. Furbay, Ph.D, Director 

WA Air Worid Education Service, 80 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y¥. 
Please pul me on your list to receive detailed information about study 
ia TWA indicated above, to be sent as soon as available 


Position 


ENGLAND University of 15 *, lecture, no credit 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapo 
his: C: J 18-S 1, w j-u-g. See page 49-T 


MISSISSIPPI 
Alcorn A & M College 


College 


MISSOURI 

*Central 

w-o-d-u-g 
River, Flat Rive 


001 of Law, St. Lou 
Valley College, Marshall; C; J 4-, 


ortheast Missouri State Teacher 
Kirksville; C, J 4-A 9; w-d 
Northwest Missouri State Teact 
Maryville; ¢ M 29-A 3; d-u 
Rockhurst College. Kansas City 
$1, diM)-u 
St. Louis University, St. Lo 
31, w-d-u-g 
Southeast Missouri State 
rardeau, ¢ M 28-A 3 
Southwest Missouri State College 
field; C; J 1-A 2; diW)-u 
Tarkio College, Tarkio; C; M 28-J 
University of Kansas City 
w-diM)-u-g 
of Missouri, Columt 


University, St. Louis 
1-g 
sllege, Webster Groves 


Military Academy 


MONTANA 


le f Great Falls, Great Fall 


a College of Education 
A 9, d-u 
siege, Bozeman, C 


sity Miss 
ntana College, Havre 


na College of Educat 
17; w d-t 


w-d-u 
State Teact 
( J 4-A 18; o-d 
Nebraska State Teacher rllege 
J 4-A 18; d-u 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne 
C; J 4-A 23; w-o-d-u-g 
*Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln; C; 
d-u 
Union College, Lincoln; C: J 3-A 23: o-d-u 
*University of Nebraska, Lincoln; C; w-o- 
j-u-g 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno; C; J 16-A 24; 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Keene Tea 


NEW JERSEY 


SY 


\ 


NEW YORK 


e 


Clip 


ond mail Trovel 


and Study on p. 54-7 


Yow 
free 


will receive 
information 





Perhaps you’ve thought of Yellowstone as the land of 
frolicking bears and frothing geysers. It is. But it’s also 
the home of the spectacular Grand Canyon of the Yellow 
stone, pictured here...of an unspoiled wilderness... . 
rugged peaks...sparkling trout streams. Want to add 
extra enjoyment to your Yellowstone trip this summer? 
Ask your Travel Agent to route you via the streamlined 
North Coast Limited. A wide selection of independent or 
escorted tours is available. Choose from three entrances to 
the Park Gardiner, Cody, or the thrilling Red | 
Lodge High Road trip over the Beartooth Rockies. 
FREE YELLOWSTONE BOOKLET! Gives you pictures and 
complete facts-. Tour information included. Write now to: 
G. W. RODINE, 
515 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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is celebrating jultord College, Guilt = 
her 2000th birthday 2.35.0) senior cottege. wars Hat ©. Hh yoo 


®. J. Mann by Perry Clerk 
Come to the Party! 
e@ A NEW PLAY 


The famous, engoging, trouble 
ellowed < ¢ ‘ , | —* getting into, English teacher, is presented here 
a charming comedy that will especi 
story have created the 
ght your audience Against her ~ 


Miss Brooks is suddenly saddled with 


special charm that is 
ob of presenting the high schoo! p 
Paris. And this year, her the uproarious complicetions that 
the most hilar 

2000th birthday, makes a , . tre ve ever had 


wondertu! excuse for a 
Royalty $35.00 


visit to France. Reve POSTERS. Price 85< 


sauty of the a THE 
a. 
a i ae > DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
: ; : 1706 South Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Itt 
and esthetic things the 


In 


set France apart from 
the world. See the great 
museums, hear the finest 


concerts study the 


Fy* 


tecture development 


o Europe's Perfect 
Vacationland Gay. Sceni 
Vost Inex pe nsive! 


remember this: y 


goes far 


havorable exchange rate makes 
lustria’s Superior facilities the most 


~~, 
J RENCH GOVERNMENT : ; inexpensive in Europe. ( 
—~ TOURIST OFFICE . kron. A “A , 


' 
' 
‘ 


AUSTRIAN STATE 


\ 
a \ ‘ TOURIST DEPARTMENT 


a 48 E. 48th St, New York 17 
a » MU 8-0355 


TEACHERS’ REQUIRED EDUCATIONAL a ree . 
TRAVEL IS TAX DEDUCTIBLE 4. aM : 








Youngstowr 
A 16; aiW 


OKLAHOMA 

East Central State College. Ada: C 
A 16 d-u 

Northwestern State College, Alva; C 
Ju 2% u 

“Oklahoma A & M, Stillwater; C 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 
r 28-A 7 d-u 

Oklahoma liege for Women, Chickasha 
W: J 1-Ju 28; d-u 

Panhandle A & M College, Goodwell; C; J 
4-Ju 27: d 

Ur versity f Oklat 


4 


UNIVERSITY 


See 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright le 
*Alleg 





Here’s a real Vacation Bargain— 


a thrilling trip to these two famous vacationlands: 


Colorful Colorado— 104,000 square miles of vacation para- 
dise . . . snow-capped mountain peaks. . . mile-high Denver 
. ++ picturesque Colorado Springs and the Pikes Peak region 
... Magnificent Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park ... 
friendly Dude Ranches and mountain resorts. 


Magic Yellowstone —Land of geysers . . . waterfalls. . . 
canyons . . . mountains and forests — home of bears, buffa- 
loes, deer, elk and antelope. An added thrill at no extra 
cost .. . the 80-mile trip over the famous Cody Road 
through the Buffalo Bill dude ranch country. 


Go one way — return another — see twice as much! 
One Burlington ticket willtake youto all summer not too long! 
both of these Western Wonderlands. For complete information and 
Enjoy the luxury of such famous cost, mail coupon below. Whether 
streamlined trains as the DENVER you travel independently or join a 
ZEPHYR, Vista-Dome CALIFORNIA congenial Escorted Tour, you'll 
ZEPHYR, and NORTH COAST LIMITED. treasure every minute of this thrilling 
You can include Salt Lake City and travel adventure. Any rail or travel 
add Glacier Park. Two weeks is time agent can tell you about this great 
enough when you travel by train— Burlington Vacation Bargain. 





he SEEPS eESSOCOOCCSSOSSCSOSICSCSOSSSOOOOOOOOCST ST eT eT Te 
BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 315, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


I am considering a vacation in Colorado and Yellowstone. 
Please send free illustrated booklets, rates and information. 


ff ee 


a 


—————— _ SSS eae 
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Yeu ride m lwaury 

f tinental Limuated oy ‘ 

roy gorgrows views % : he _U.S.Summer Schools 
| Jasper Park Lodge. ; erred b . 


sting travellers fron 


Find out about Conede’s 10 top 
Maple leat Vacations at your nearest 
Cenedien Netione! Office 

6 : Row kb 
7 t 
8 
oe 
10 


Nations 


r 


West to California?...or East to New York? 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


*Dakota We 


TENNESSEE 


: Te 


‘ 
6-A 
nive 


*Memp 


d-u-g 
Middle Tenr 


Mi: Rebdson see e i Limited 
...one of Canada's = 
Aerob Caahdé, 10 Top Vacations! C NADIAN 
Te California or the Pacific Northwest — to New York or anywhere NAl 1ONAL 
tow trave ¢ ’ nadian National | t these big 
ses: « ng Canad ' Railways — 
lege, Hawkir 


+, Beaumont; ¢ 1 
ollege, Jacksonville; C; J 4- 


Texas State Teachers College, Den- 
ton; C; J 6-A 24; w-d-u-g 
*Our Lady of the Lake College, San An- 
tonio; C; d-u-g 








University of Washington 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Summer School Where Summer's Cool” 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


Full quarter: June 18—August 17 
First term: June 18—July 18 
Second term: July 19—August 17 
Total fees: $52.50, full quarter 
$36.50, either term alone 








RECREATION 


Planned tours to scenic creas, boot trips, squere dances, mixers, lec- 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat and 
Penthouse theaters 

The College of Education offers complete curricula for teachers, admin- 
istrators, and advanced degree condidotes, as well as many confer- 
ences, work shops, and institutes. 


Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 

















Quebec, Capito! of French Caneda 


Summer Courses (June 26th—August 4th 

Soecial refresher courses for teseRers of German > 
French. Spanish (Mayrhofen Austria: Paris. University ag 
of Caen; Santiago de Compostela. Spain Bayreuth na erat ntermn 
VERMONT Satzburg. Scand: vavia. Italy ‘sdependest brave! tim urses) M A. and Ph.D 
MIDDLEBURY’ COLI v ile < rates from $599.00 Sponsored by the Cooperative choo! of Philosophy (Courses English 


SUMMER TRAVEL-STUDY IN EUROPE LAVAL UNIVERSITY —— 


nt of French: Oral Frenect Gram 
rature te ediate and dvanced 


s 
A 29 . Bureau for Teachers Write fer folder te Phi and Ph D 
Se ‘ aa i , <a LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE inc P 
UNIVERSITY OF \ ane be 1776 Broadway, N.Y 19 NY Cl 7.7225 $s 


ease write fe atalogue and information t& 





ecréetariat des Cours d'été, Universite Laval 
Quebec, Canada 











VIRGINIA 


F 


CANADA'S 
VACATION PROVINCE 


Pioneer forts still guard Ontario's 
shores . . . shrines and monuments 
honour the past. Yes, in Ontario, the 
pages of history live again... re- 
calling the days of shrill Indian war- 
cries and fierce battles. This year, 
plan a fascinating holiday . . 

=4 in Ontario 
WASHINGTON 4 TRAVEL TIPS 


You'll enjoy 
the quaint C 
lorge dep 
liberal stor 
you tote | 
trecsures 


Ontario Travel! 
157A Parliament Bidgs. 
Toronto 2, Ontario 


Please send me free guide map and 
iMustrated booklet about Ontario 


NAME 
wan Vom WHERE YOUR VACATION 


eee oe en ‘ DOLLAR GOES FURTHER eames 
city 








In 1951 
Spend the Summer 
in New England 


UNIVERSITY of 
CONNECTICUT 


Regular 
Summer Session 
June 25—Aug. 4 


UNDERGRADUATE 
AND 
GRADUATE COURSES 
AND PROGRAMS 
Course Fee $45.00 


Six Weeks Sian or Seve Credits 


NTERS) SSION 
FOR UNDERGRADUATES 
t 6 August 25 


$22.50 


Address A. L. Knoblauch 


Summer Session 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs 
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ae inv 
MONTANA 


Either vacation in Montana 


Summer Schools Abroad 1 ee 


the state 


WYOMING 





Or vacation in Montana with 
side trips to adjoining Glacier 
and Yellowstone national 
parks 


Summer sessions are not all 
work and no play when you at 
tend any one of Montana s fully 
accredited colleges. The great 
outdoors beckons. histori 

places intrigue and both Gila 
ier and Yellowstone Park in 
vite you to spend a week end 


Hiking. sight-seeing. fishing 
dude ranching are rich experi 
ences set against a backdrop of 
lear bright days and cool 
mghts spent among Montana's 
mountains. lakes and forests. 
and on its prairies and high 
plateaus 


Montana Highway Commmsion 
Helena Montana 


I Advertising Director Dept. $1.22 


Summer Schools Outside U. S. 


\ Please send me tree literature on Montana 
Key 


. NAME __ 
i) 


é. ADDRESS 


wee ow we we ed 





Special abbreviations 


** ‘ 
\ le 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 


ANFF S 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


A 


MANITOBA 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
i1t_A t 
vi e 
A 


NOVA SCOTIA 
ADIA UNT' 


ONTARIO 


1A 


SASKATCHEWAN 


\ 


LATIN AMERICA 
CHILE 


COSTA RICA 


Ss 


Facts come faster on Minnesota's cool 
genuine fun' Here, just 1S minutes fro 


h PROFIT and PLEASURE 


iy nding 
I atlenaing 


MINNESOTA 


June 18-July 28 and 
July 30-Sept. 1 


y campus where studying is 


six Sky-biue lakes, you may select 


from over 1,500 courses, competently taught by a nationally-recognized staff 


Splendid library and laboratory faci 


graduate work and research 
ulat 
s 


mmer 


ng plays, concerts, lectures ar 


afford excellent opportunity for 
t-hand vacation pleasures, plus stim- 


d social events will make this a thrilling 


Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 


Dean of Summer Se 


Administration Bldg 


Waiversity of Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 











FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to Aug. 14 


Day Session Courses in 
LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS 
PHILOSOPHY 
RELIGION 
SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SPEECH 
JOURNALISM 
RADIO 


For Cat fddre 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
SUMMER SESSION 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y. FOrdhem 7-5400 


Evening Session—June 18 to Aug. 9 
DOWNTOWN DIVISION 
302 Broedwey, New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1365 











Indiana University 
1951 


Intersession—May 20-June 20 
Summer Session—June 21-Aug. 10 
Post Session — Aug. 10-Aug. 25 


Plan a pleasant summer of 
profitable study in the beau- 
tiful hill section of Indiana. 


TOO courses leading to all un- 
dergraduate, graduate and pro- 
fessional degrees, 


Clinics Conferences 


Workshops 


Freshman courses for high 
school graduates who wish to 
advance rapidly into college 
prior to calls for National 


Services 


Travel courses for credit 


Europe 
Mexico, Alaska, Canada. Hawaii 
Central America 


For full details write 
Director, Summer Sessions 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 














Combine Vacation 
and Education 


Colorado AgM College 


Master Degree 


and 


m guidance 
vunseling. mductrial art 
| ede on yoru 

tit +e m edu 
“’ lilera aut 


Iwo t-Week Terms 


June 18-July 13 
July 16-Aug 10 


fiddre ( orrespondence 


REGISTRAR 
COLORADO A&M COLLEGE 


Fert Cellins. Cole 








| UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA | 
SWITZERLAND 
fummer courses in French Lenqvege 195! 


From july 


Cours de Vecences, University of 


Geneve Switreriand 


Geneva 





Free teaching material 
See coupon pp. 53-T, 54-T 


You feel you 


in MAINE 


se nd for your 
FREE KIT 





Summer Schools Abroad 


CUBA 
Havana Business University J 


and Spanish L and Lit 


2i-A 22 
business 
Y OF HAVANA 

ianguag ‘ 


ame .~T 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
‘ f Sant LD 
A S & 


GUATEMALA 


MEXICO 
ES Fl 


» TECNOLOGI 

*ERIORIES Ap 
4-A 25: F 

IONAI A‘ 


PUERTO RICO 
Pp . I 


NEAR EAST 
ISRAEL 


EUROPE 
AUSTRIA 





Monterrey Tec. 


Spanish where the language is spoken, 
also _o—_— and Latin-American Litera- 
ture, History, Geography and Sociology, 
Government and Business, Philosophy 
Folklore, Arts and Crafts. Technical 
Workshops 


SUMMER SCHOOL—July 14 to August 25 
Charge $210.00 ne 
lodging on 


au nedica 


uding board 
tuition services 
attentior and excur- 


and 

campus 
ns to points of 
Send for illustrated catalogue to 

INSTITUTO TECNOLUGICO DE MONTERREY 

ESCUELA DE VERANO 

Monterrey, NL Mexico 

o ' ie 4 








University of Alberta 


19th session, Banff School of Fine Arts 


June 25th to August 18th, 1951 


DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 








FRANCE 


UNIVERSITY OF CAEN 


SUMMER COURSE IN MODERN FRENCH 
Language, Literature and History 


4 Weeks—July 16th to August llth, 1951 


Pleasant and useful holidays; the 
beaches and 


of NORMANDY 


monuments, countryside 
historical associations 
Fo tetaled 


nformation write to 


Monsieur le Recteur de !Universite de Coen 
Cours de Vacances Caen, Calvados 


IN EUROPE 


UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG 
(France 
Summer School 1951 
July 2nd - October 20th 
FRENCH — GERMAN 


Language, Civilization 


15 classes per week in each section 


France 








16 weeks 


Literature 
For intermation and programmes write 


SECRETARIAT DES COURS D'ETE 
UNIVERSITE DE STRASBOURG, FRANCE 


UNIVERSITY GF MONTREAL— 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 28th-August 10th, 1951 


the pict « “ he Canadia 





n n 
work f t 


Courses Offered in Three Sections 
Elementary Intermediate Postqradvote 
A ent Fre t 


Frenct neuage ture and 


Excursions and Entertainments 
Mc P , 


é r and ther 
ty De btained 

3. A. HOUPERT. Director 

French Summer School 


University of Montreal, Montreal, Conade 

















University of V enna, Bad Ischl; A 18-A 31 
economic polit teal science, L and C; con- 
ducted mn German Apply Secretariat Spend a Cool Summer at 


Linke Wienzeile 56. Vienna VI 


esti PACIFIC UNIVERSITY 


ve y « isse rer . and ¢ 


August FOREST GROVE, OREGON 
; In the Heort of the Evergreen, Pacific Northwest 
Three separate but integrated sessions are planned for the summer to meet the 


needs and convenience of the student. Students, including freshmen, may complete 
a full semester in the following sessions 


Inter-Session . « dune 4th te June 29th 
Regular Session . . July Ind to August 10th 
Post Session . « August 13th to September 7th 


DENMARK 
Dar 


Students may acquire 4, 6, 10, or 14 semester hours of credit in standard courses 
plus an opportunity to enroll and participate in numerous workshops and institutes. 
Graduate and undergraduate credit available in all departments, institutes, and 
workshops. Degrees A.B. B.S.. B.M.. M.A. and MS 


Courses in: Education, both elementary and secondary, and the Liberal Arts 
Also Music and Physical Education. 


Workshops in: Audio-Visual processes in Learning, Family Life Education, Music, 
ind Summer Theatre 


Delightful recreational facilities at mountain resorts and seashore beaches 
For information, application, write 


Director of Admissions, Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon 








The University of Ottawa | | | stow sacs 1, seoue, sesone rst 


The Bilingual University of Coenede 6 weeks session June 23 to August 4, 1951 
Special courses in the humanities 
and social studies 


s U M M E R S$ c H fe) re) L For catalogue and information write 


OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
July 3rd - August 9th ST. OLAF COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 











Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


Arts Philosophy Psychology STUDY ABROAD 


Slav Studies 
Conversational French i i educators leading 
credit-earning studytours — enjovable 
Calendar available on application and stimulating vacations full of in- 


The Resictr tellectual opportunities. Total cost $345 
University ,,; = Ottawa, Canada to $1375 for 28-68 day« in 


pec n econ d MEXICO 
NIVERSITY OF CAEN, Caen: Ju 16 P . : SOUTH AMERICA 
¢ ‘Dijon, Dijon; Ju 15-8 1 Acadia University EUROPE 
Wolfville, N.S. NORTH AFRICA 
SUMMER SCHOOL AROUND the WORLD 


July 3- August 15, 1951 STUDY ABROAD 
General Arts subjects 250 West S7th St, New York 19, N.Y 
Special course in Canadian history 
for Americans, with local tours 











STUDY ABROAD, Inc 
250 West 57th St, N.Y. C 


“In the heart of the Evangeline 
, Send me literature on your studytours to 


Country” 
MEXICO Monterrey, Queretaro, Puebla 
Taxco Cuernavaca, Oaxaca, Mexico, Patz 
Write for Calendar aro, Paracutin, Mazatian 
L ATIN AMERIC A: Mexico City, Guate 
mala Ama, Cuzeo, Port-au-Prince 
Malo AROUND SOUTH AMERICA: Panama 
nue de la Borderi ec. | G aayag ail . a » Santiago. Buenos 
ance Ai fonte ro, Rio, Port of Spain 
NIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG Stras- . MODERN aU Len! rgd fgroey: Re 
bour Ju 2-Oct 20: German and F } 3 days -8987 
CROSS AND CRESCENT: Spain. Gibral 
tar. Morocco. Algiers. Tunis and Sicily 
S . SOCIAL SCIENCE studies in Yugoslavia 
ummer Session— Italy, Spain, France and England 
July 9-Aug. 18 MUSIC FESTIVALS: Paris, Italy, Salz 
burg, Bayreuth. Scandir nd Ed 
GERMANY Gredvate and undergraduates courses burgh $087 ine! mo. 25 tickets _ ames 
"Academy of Music, Cologne (Oberlande- Liberal Arts, Pre-medical, Education, ART APPRECIATION. Art and civiliza 
wuties music and its appreciation . Gvidence, Dramatics, Painting, Clessi- tion st 7 European countries 
’ 2 Technolesy. Bes cal and Modern Languages, Conservo- AROUND THE WORLD Europe, Middle 
in thon and Education Workshops, Recrea- East. India, Burma, Siam, Japan, Hawaii 
tien in mountains, lakes, and to points 
of historic interest. For Bulletin write, NAME 


guage and literature e e 
ademisches Auslandsan >t bare ters ADDRESS 
nn, Am Hof 1 e i BURLINGTON 15, VERMONT 











See page 50-T 


Bonn. Internation 
Ju 29-A 8, and Summer 


Erlangen; April ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 











SUMMER 
SESSION 


Sik WEEKS SESSION june 25 to Avg 3 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION.Aug 6 to Aug 3! 


Specie! retes fer teachers  aetiwe service 
liven@ etcommedetens evarleble on and 
sear the compus 


Wyented social end recreational program 


University of Southern California 


LOS ANGELES 7. CALIFORNIA 








SESSION 
1951 


Regular Session Leng Session 


4 


* Libera! Arte ° Nursing 
end in the 
* Schee! of 
Speech 


* Business 
Administration 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Milwewkee } Wisconsin 





Summer Schools Abroad 


ek 


GREAT BRITAIN 


' 





University of Havana 


Summer School 


lth 
SESSION 
Registration: June 25 to June 30, 195! 


july Ind August ith 


Full matriculation: $46.00 Partial matricu 
ation $10.00 per credit. Veterans studying 
ynder the G.I. Bill of Rights are accepted 


tudent 
fore 
hels 

n Havana 


afte 


Fur + information may be obtained from 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Heavens, Cuba 














Become Fluent in 
Canuersational Spanish 


THE INTERAMERICAN SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico 


July 2-August 10 Nov. 12-Dec. 21 


Conversation three hours daily with PRIVATE 
MEXICAN TUTOR 
Forma! ted ovrees 


all branches of Spanish 
Mexican Culture and C 


vilization 

sradvote and Undergraduate work. M.A. Degree 

Credits occepted by many American colleges 

Courses designed for teachers wishing to improve 

their personal knowledge of Spanish and to 
rec ass interest 


Housing in private homes Reasonable rotes 


DONALD S. CUSTER 


Box 413 Salida, Colorado 





Buy U.S. Defense Bonds ss 
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* CA Slag 


“A MUST FOR EVERY 
AMERICAN SCHOOL” 
3 Color Filmstrips 
A Stimulating Stady Unit 


Flag . $6.00 
$6.00 


Be Sure To Visit 


ROCKEFELLER | 
Trinity Col ee SS | CENTER anew ors 


ews zi @ See the wonders of this unique 
‘city within a city”. A Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 


- Complete Guided Tour, $1.40 
Includes Observation Roof 
| PEC! "] 
AMERICAN | ooreiet STUDENT GROUP 


NETHERLANDS 

. . 1. The Stery of Our 

2. Flag Etiquette 

3. The Sery of Our 
National Anthem 

SPECIAL COMPLETE SET 


Order NOW AIL material may be 
returned for full credit within 
10 days. 


Order 


$6.00 
$9.90 





— your YAF 


or direct from 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Inc. 


18 E. 4)et St., Dept. ST3, New York 17, N.Y 


OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL FOR ‘nees 12 te 20)—85¢ from dealer, 


STUDENTS Apply St. Olaf College, | For further information and 
y thf 23-A 4 Norwegiar 
er r ? i 


greup rates write: Rockefeller 
Center Guided Tour & Obser 
vation Reef, 50 Rockefeller 
Piaza, New York 20, New Yor 


REAR RERRRRARE REE EEE 
ERERESEEEEEEEESESEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EES 
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Dee MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail 
to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th St, New York 3, N.Y. 
You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers 


Continued on page 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Summer Schools 


Famous LANGUAGE Schools 
JUNE 79-AUG. 16 
. 





eod Loaf 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
JUNE 27-AUGUST 1) 
7 


To make your work easier, check below for some valuable 
free teaching aids. To make summer travel planning easier, 
WRITERS CONFERENCE ” check the Travel and Study coupon, page 54-T. Full details 
° J eo on the latest study tours and summer school opportunities 
’ ’ format ‘ . 
ore 1s ration > as ™ : ’ f t ! 
Peel Scheels Ofhce and how to get there—will be sent you. Write today 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury 15 Vermont 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE 
King Cool Quiz 


PORTAL FINANCE CO 
p 2-1 oors by 


p 52-7 KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS CLASS- 


ROOM FILMS, p 54-T 








Summer School of 
European Studies 


Zurich, Switzerland 


July 2nd to August 3rd, 1951 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES a Ene 
h The Contribution of Eur “pe Contem porary 
Civilizat he Great Revetuti Education 
E Modern Psychology 
GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
German advanced students and teachers 
STUDY WEEK IN THE SWISS ALPS 
August 4th to 10th 
For x 


grams and information, apply to 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF EUROPEAN STUDIES 
Munsterhof 20, Zurich, Switzerland 











TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $ 0 BY MAIL 
Quick!.- cond pa a Sa 


] If you need money ray amount from $6 t 
t and mai! this © complete details of P 

| sommow wy mate pi No co-signers rere 

wate Se board. mer t 

you are poh eg sar the 

rivacy of your owr me BY MATL on 
“ fh convenient mont 


n pri 


RS 


mail ec pia 1ma ofl detail 

+ STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. V-151 
State Finance Gidg Oes Moines & tows 

] NAME 


| ADDRESS 


af 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO 
‘ ew e 
EXPOSITION tea he 32-1 
Free We h Y 
Book 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP 
p 40-7 
Free ooklet 
the automot e 
HAMILTON WATCH CO 
Free booklet, f 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP 


y Budget 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG 
co. p. 33-1 
Free: Tape Recc 
Your Class 
NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p 32-1 
New equipment talog 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
p. 40-1 


Sample: Popular Economics 


PERSONAL a p. 21-7 


fo: sma 


SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 
p 55-7 
fo: English lit. mag 
STATE FINANCE CO. p 53-7 
f sma oc 
WETMORE DECLAMATION 
BUREAU. p vet 


Free plo »g 


Audio and Visual 
Equipment 
AMERICAN CAN CO. p 3-7 


Free file ‘ 


AUDIO DEVICES, p 36-1 
Free subscript 
Record 

AUDIO-MASTER CO, p 54-1 


Free ployback inf 


CHARLES BESELER CO. p. 19-7 
Details: new opoqvue 
CHURCH SCREEN PRODUC 
wa p 55-7 
der: friendship filmstrips 
INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUN- 
DATION, p %4-T 
Free pomphiets: For East 


films 


Free film cotelogve 
MAGNECORD, INC., p. 35-7 
Free classroom demonstra 
MARCH OF TIME FORUM 

FILMS, p. 37-17 
NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE 

co, p S47 

nto color slides 
RADIO CORPORATION OF 

AMERICA, p 31-1 

Projector int 
SHELL O11 CO, p 4-1 

Free film 
SLIDECRAFT CO 


Sample 


Pipeline 
p. 55-7 
antern slide 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDU 
CATION, p 4-T 
Free filmstrip catalogue 
YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, 
p 53-1 


info: color filmstrips 


Scholastic Services 
Scholastic Book Service 
p 13-7 
National Scholastic Radio 
Guild, p. 23.7 


Position 


School Enroliment 


State 


March 7, 1951 











International 


ACADEMY of SPANISH 


SALTHLO. MEXICO 
July 9 
bifth 


fiate sdvanced 


August 17 


ommer seston. Beginning, inter 


Spanish. Conversation 


ith individual tutor. Spanich lectures re 


cated in Englich at another hour. Vacation 


71) Pleo climate 


(rediu 


ant mountain 


m and beard in hotel or home 


epted in U.S 


Mary F. Wise, 


Box 141 


, Zion, Winesis 


2 . aliments 





| 16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 





HEALTH & Of oes Fu 
AWE GEOMETRY FI 


anitum@et ricms 


nA A , 
‘ime ' 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
625 Medison Avenue, New York 22, NH. Y 


Free Materials and Literature (continued 


, 


por eaty ordering 


fos 21 > New Y * ; N 


he rd vertimers 


CHECK YOUR INTERESTS 
Send me more information about 


Study Tours 


am icheck country 


U.S.A Europe 


Study Tours 


. 


U S$ Summer Schools 


Aa ™ 


4 Transportation 


Foreign Summer Schools 


A 


City 


This coupon veld for two months 


Take your students to the lands you're 


discussing vie 


ver 76 Oi ferent 
Set» 
UNITED STATES 
FRANCE 
IRELAND 
eaver 


SCENIC 
COLOR SLIDES 


Eoch 


Anno 


INDIA 
PORTUGAL 
SWITZERLAND 
GUA 
HAWAII 
iTALY 
SPAIN 
Greece 
TURKEY 


wt sparkling 
color Every set 


2 >mplete 


Each 
te ia 
COLOR SLIDES |. 


Write today for 


NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDE CO 
25 134 W Jind St New York |! 


sequence 


slide fully titled 


2 « 2 Mour 


atalog 


Oop nw UY 








Summer Schools 


; Latin America 


° 2erererer 





PLAYS 
ALL SPEEDS 
ALL SIZES 
ALL KINDS 


2 





avuoio masresl 





rom p 53-1 


me 
4 


ck rs) 


Y. Yo ~ 


Travel Information 


, Canada 


Postion 
Schoo! Enroliment 


State 


Summer Schools Abroad 


SPAIN 


SWEDEN 





lis A Daisy 


} 
ng parhamentar 


ry 


means 


proce 
lramatizing yrrect 
i \ helpful script is 

gmentary Manners 
Marion Dennis 
High Schox 
le ‘ \ 


vared by 


pre] 
Roswell (New Mexico 
} this 


! | 

1 English teacher. Using 
1 

hole Chass 


, rticip “ 
ur wu participates 


Script led 


the Hoor 


motion 


livu into hve sections: secur 


introducing business 
Mn a 
} 

lv, and 


Obtain scr 


using motions ettec 
the rank of 
Mrs. Dennis, 
two dollars for 


tive using motions 

+= 
ipts trom 9 
cents tor a 


single copy; 


ten « 
ot 


pies plus twenty cents mailing 


ig 





r | | oad r | a | A, > s | 
TOOLS for TEACHERS 
HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Opportunity Unlimited: 
Our Stake in America’s 
Industrial Strength 


Mar. 21 
Scholastic 
English. 


Senior Scholastic. 


Baorld Week, 


in Junior 


and Practical “ae § i 
oducticu 
sale or rent, En 
Films, Wilmette 
Marching On, 10 


il Associat 


PAMPHLETS 


md \ 


tribut 


Det 


Israel 
March 14 in Junior 
PAMPHLETS Isr 
L950. tree 
442 Mad 
N.Y. Flight te 


Bac 


Scholastic 


BOOKS: Land 


BOOKS: Education for Indust Gail Hottma 
Willia sie i ms Series). $2 
Hedy En ee eas Israel Revisited 


$2 00 


1950 
Peace, by Robert St. J 
la 1949 
ARTICLES Israel 
i“ { V. World Sept 
the Holy I 
National Geographie 


Puppe ! 


Speci 
1950. “Home 
ind.” by M. O. Williams 
Magazine Dex 
Israel Atlantic Report \t 
Monthly, Ma 1950 Report ” 
i Humat Adventure 
Markel, N. Y. Time Vf 

1950 


FILMS 


1950 
lanti 
Stirring 


) 5] 
RADIO 
lL) 


SCRIPTS Buildir 


0 P 


{ 
‘ 


{ 1 Se 


FILMS: ¢ 


i] 
FILMSTRIPS: Ff: 
I 25 Broad St., N. Y. 4 
h: Children of Destiny, the tr 


| lel 
; ning inte f healthy 


ni 

sO tr 
i! nmi if ) ! 
ensh p; A Culture Reborn 
lebrew culture i 
of Israel. Dia 


leather vorkit 


i | 
dustries 
' 
hiies 


nd other industri 


Two 








| Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Sead 10 ceats cach tor theese 

attractively liustrated pam- 

blets: “A Living Link ia 

Hicsory ” by Joha C. Mer- 

riam..." Trees, Shrubs and 

Flowers of the Redwood 

Region,” by Willie L. Jepson...” The Story 

Told by « Pallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 

Fritz... “Redwoods of the Past,” by Raiph 

W. Chaney. All four pamphicts tree to sew 

members send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing memberehip) 

SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 

280 Administration Bu:lding 

Ua: foram, Berkley 4. Cali 


vy of Cal 











Boy-Girl 
Friendship 
Filmstrips 


Five filmstrips on dating, morriage 
Widely 
Free folder on request 


sen 


education used and recom 


mended 


Church Screen Productions 
e P. O. Box 5036 Nashville 6, Tenn 
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EUROPE * MEXICO 
HAWAIL * JAPAN 


wt 
low-cost trips for 


\ 
ws STOP) , dents and teachers 
at bus rotes 


\ae 
wr A Ask $1.07 


7. 
Student Travel Overseas Programs 
123 Addison %& Berkeley, Calif 


~y ee \ 


] stu 
By 
Evrope 


privete cor in 


for tolder 








Map of English Literature—35’’ by 45” 


Authentic Colortul instructive 


i 


on quant.ties 


SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 
2026 Kearsarge St Los Angeles 49, Calif 








READINGS. PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 


SITOUN CITY, 1OWA 











MAKE YO!'S OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


- — —| 


“SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


NAUS 


For Land and Sea travel 
Results guaranteed oF 
‘etunded 


THE WORLD OVER 


due to motion upsetting 
the organs of balance 
feveved with 


< S 
7a 
== 
FEMEO 





SAVE 


Romantic Rie de Janeiro is drenched in sunlight. Buenos Aires (only 
1 few hours away) is the world’s largest city south of the Equator! 





on the vacation of 
a lifetime in 


Linger in Lime! Summer school wil! be held at San Marcos 
first university in the New World—July 2 to August 16 


$175 covers room and board, tuition, excursions, certifi 


es for university credit in the U.S. Normal air fares apply. 


@ You can cover a great deal of ter- 
ritory in South America this summer 
—for comparatively little money 
because of new low air fares and 
current low rates of exchange. Air 
tour fares are being reduced up to 
15°, in addition to regular 10° 
discount for round trips. 
Bargain tours 

Teacher and student tours, now 
being booked by Travel Agents, in- 
clude round-trip flights by 4-engine 
planes, meals en route, superb hotels, 
local sight-seeing trips. 

For example, you can explore 
Peru, Land of the Incas, in 16 days 


for only $475 from Miami. Or for 
16 days in Brazil, the cost is as low 
as $725 from New York. You can 
circle South America in 30 days... 
fly down the West Coast from Miami, 
return home by way ‘of the East 
Coast to New York . . . your inclu- 
sive tour will cost only $933. 


Visit any maior city! 


Most countries do not require tour- 
ist visas. Plan a fascinating and in- 
formative trip this summer while 
prices are low. For reservations call 
your Travel Agent or the nearest 
office of Pan American World Air- 
ways. 


fli PANAGRAw( PAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


{ 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 








